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Cheerfulness 


By John Elliot Bowman 


LOSE not the hopes of youth, when 
soon or late, 
Life’s questions weary thee. 
No lock with mechanism intricate 
Yields to a rusted key. 


CHELSEA, Mass. 


=—E DIT-e RIAED 


Superintendents who wish help in conducting the Re- 
view Lesson, March 26, should send for The Sunday 
School Times’ responsive exercise,—‘'Eternal Life."’ 


2 
** What’s Liking Got to Do Wi’t?”’ 


Inclination can be bent ; duty never. Any con- 
flict between the two means that inclination must be 
sacrificed. And yet we weigh them, and measure 
them, and dissect them, instead of standing flat- 
footedly on the platform of right, and allowing other 
considerations to shape themselves to it. George 
Eliot expresses it tersely when, in ‘*Adam Bede,’’ 
she makes Lisbeth say: ‘It's the right thing to be 
done. An’ what's liking got todo wi't?’’ It will 
save a multitude of mental debates if we take that 
position ; and the strength that we would otherwise 
waste in fruitless argument to vindicate our inclina- 
tion, will go far toward accomplishing the right thing. 


“— 
Helping Before Help is Needed 


Some people will help only when need is acute 
and the one to be helped is at the bottom. Others 
would rather help before the needy one has fallen to 
the foot. And it is the latter sort of help which is 
least likely to be given, and which is the more neces- 
sary and fruitful. ‘The fact is,’’ wrote Ruskin to 
Thackeray, ‘I give what I give almost in an oppo- 
site way to yours. I think there are many people 
who will relieve hopeless distress for one who will 
help at a hopeful pinch ; and when I have the choice, 
I nearly always give where I think the money will be 
fruitful rather than merely helpful. . . . In a word, I 
like to prop the falling more than feed the fallen.” 








There is room for many kinds of helpfulness, but the 
help that prevents the need of help is better than the 
help that timely help would have rendered needless. 


= 
The Fruit of the Elm 


Life’s best fruit often appears in other lives. In 
the ancient book of the Similitudes of Hermas the 
angel speaks to the disciple a parable. He points to 
the vineyards where the dwarfed and prured elm 
trees were planted between the rows that on their 
branches might grow the luxuriant vines, and he 
says: ‘See, therefore, how the elm... gives... 
more fruit, than the vine.’’ ‘‘ How, sir, ’’ said the 
disciple, ‘‘does it bear more fruit than the vine?’’ 
‘« Because,"' said theangel, ‘‘the vine, being supported 
upon the elm, gives both much and good fruit: 
whereas, if it lay along the ground, it would bear but 
little, and that very ill too.’’ That was a good lesson 
for the disciple of that day and of this. Often the best 
part of the fruit we can bear is in supporting and 
strengthening and serving others in their fruit-bearing ; 
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and often the best part of the most notable fruit which 
the world praises is due to the unseen, quiet minis- 
tries of love and unselfishness behind thosc fruits of 
ability or genius. If we are not gifted to be as fruit- 
ful as the vine, perhaps then we can be the more 
abundantly fruitful, as the elm. What we could 
never do of ourselves we may yet do through unsel- 
fish love in the service of our brethren. 


KK 
Every-Day Revelation 


Revelation comes on the highways of life. Ex- 
pected mountain-top experiences are sometimes disap- 
pointing. But where daily life is lived, daily revelations 
may occur. Paul met his moment of destiny on the 
road to Damascus. While the disciples plodded the 
sorrowful path to Emmaus, Christ came to them. 
Power to interpret and apply daily revelations, given 
in the midst of commonplace experiences, is an an- 
swer to the prayer, ‘‘Show us the Father.’’ To look 
into the heart of even one ordinary day is to find 
graven there the word ‘‘ God.’’ 


One’s Attitude Toward Evangelism 


UGUSTINE BIRRELL, in speaking of John 
Wesley, says that in his career there was lacking 
no single element of sublimity. Then he goes 

on to ask why, this being so, the historian makes so 
little of such a commanding figure in his century. 
His answer is that Wesley was the kind of figure, and 
his work the kind of work, with which the average 
historian feels ill at ease. 

That is just the way that a great many—who ought 
to be the first to value it rightly—will feel toward the 
work of evangelism which is now stirring the world to 
such an extent that, consciously or unconsciously, all 
Christian people will be taking an attitude toward it. 
They will feel ill at ease. However much they have 
hoped for such a stirring to move upon the world, 
they have perhaps thought of it as so far in the future 
that, coming to close quarters, they do not feel quite 
at ease with it. Even though it has come in just 
the way they hoped it would, yet its arrival finds 
something wanting in their attitude toward it. If ever 
there has been a time when the Christian's attitude 
ought to be cordial and generous, this would seem to 
be the time. We have all hoped for such a time. 
Now it has come. Do we want it? 

Instantly there will come up something of our in- 
veterate disposition to analyze it and make a study of 
it. But the world is tired of studies. Let us leave 
that for the afternoon clubs. We have gone to ex- 
tremes in the matter of analysis ; is it not time to risk 
a few extremes of devoted action and experiment? In 
the presence of a movement like this, contagion is 
better than study. 

When we think of the circumstances under which 
the present activities have spread, we find that it is 
just the way that we have ali wished to see. They 
have been spontaneous and natural. They have not 
been manufactured. No one could have had less idea 
of going about such a work than the leaders ih three 
of the evangelistic movements which have attracted 
most attention,—the revival in Wales, the work of 
Mr. Dawson in London and in this country, and the 
work in Schenectady. Other periods of evangelism 
have attributed their success to the perfectness of their 
preparation. These came without preparation, save 
that unknown and unsuspected one of hearts prepared 
in ways of which no one knew. © They simply went 
from more to more,—leading their leaders. It may 
be true in many places that there has been more 


than enough of preparation running on for too many 
years, 


Again, they have been conducted by leaders free 
from personal vagaries, with methods of the simplest. 
Led by men who have had no-quarrel with the best 
that has been thought in the world, they have been a 
demonstration that evangelism furnishes a field for 
new theology as well as old, and will probably be the 
salvation of both, or will furnish material for one that 
shall be better than either. The things most disliked 
or dreaded in movements of similar purpose seem to 
be absent. The elements so often missed that stronger 
minds have often doubted whether in such campaigns 
they might expect to find much food for the mind, 
have not been thissing. The firm thought, the down- 
right moral note, the plain unforced method,—all 
these have been present. In Wales, where the emo- 
tional element has been strongest, the ethical result 
has been the most manifest. Men have stopped do- 
ing wrong, made restitution, forsaken the public 
house, reconciled themselves to their enemies, and 
paid their debts. 

Christian people who believe in the great past re- 
vivals, and have sincerely believed that the future 
must have others in store, must not withhold their 
sympathy and hope now. No small prejudice ought 
to stand in the way. If one does not like the word 
‘* revival,’’ let him find another ; but let him not miss 
the thing itself, for we must all believe in that. It is 
evident that many sincere and right-hearted people 
will be at a loss to know what they ought to do toward 
such a movement. In the first place, let us not bring 
up our objections first. If, in the conversational cir- 
cles where it will be discussed, a quarter of the keen- 
ness should be devoted to calling up the great elements 
of the great revivals which will be devoted to recall- 
ing the extravagances and defects of some few that we 
have known, the temper of every such circle would 
be changed. Of those greater movements it may be 
said that they have become a part of our very life, of 
Christianity as it has come down to us and as we know 
it. The work of Wesley, of Whitefield, of Edwards, 
and Finney and Moody, has gone into the very blood 
of the Christian people. Let us not ask too precisely 
‘* Will it last ?’’ The work of these others has lasted. 
Let us ask rather, ‘‘ Can it get started, in some form, 
where we are ?’’ This is atime when no single method 
is being imposed upon all. All that is asked is that 
what we have of Christian faith and Christian experi- 
ence and Christian joy shall show its power. If some 
think they have reached a more rational faith than 
others, are emancipated from what is merely tradi- 
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tional, then let them go with their better faith and 
show it. The field is open, the method is free for all 
to choose, and only that is asked which may be fairly 
asked of all,—that their belief may show its real 
power. With your clearer and more reasoned faith, 
do not let it be that the man with the less reasonable 
faith should do more for Christ than you, It is no 
time to make comparisons, but a time for all Chris- 
tians to make use of what they have. 

It will be hard for many who have proceeded with 
Christian truth in the careful, critical, scholarly way 
to know just how to begin to use their truth in this 
direct, compelling, personal way. But as we believe 
that the Spirit of God has been at the back of scholar- 
ship, so we believe that those who have learned much 
will find their own way under the same Spirit to make 
contact between their truth and the souls of men. It 
will have to be in thousands of cases a coming down, 
but it will be accepted by many to the surprising en- 
richment of all that is in them. Paul came down, 
and never knew till then how much he had. If those 
who preach find that they have become unable to 
speak of the commoner truths, that only the rare and 
surprising ones have power over their minds, they 
have yet to find that nothing will more invigorate the 
mind as well as the heart than to deal once more with 
these greater truths. Things will come to the soul 
that makes the attempt. There are great texts which 
reproach many a preacher. He knows that he has 
been in a measure unworthy of them. He would like 
to get back into their atmosphere and fellowship, but 
his first attempt to do so is likely, perhaps, to make 
him feel awkward and insincere. Yet those great 
truths are hospitable and forgiving, and will-welcome 
him back. If he knows that that is where he be- 
longs, let all thought of insincerity go, and let him 
take his stand there. He has every encouragement 
from the wonderful experiences of the evangelism of 
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these last months to know how glad people will be to 
hear of them. 

There will be no need for any one in a sudden 
access of new spirit to turn and denounce the church. 
We are always a little tempted, when we come into a 
higher experience, to think that all that went before 
was worthless, and that we never found the truth till 
now. It was one of John Wesley's great faults that, 
always progressing from -one teacher to another, and 
always coming into some higher experience through 
each, he would turn upon his former teacher and 
charge him with having never shown him the heart of 
the matter at all. This is as useless as it is untrue. 
This present evangelism has grown out of something, 
and would be impossible if much of the very best sort 
had not been done before. It will be the proof of 
how much has been done already. The church will 
know better what is locked up in it when this spirit 
begins to let it loose. Instead of being a criticism of 
the church, it will be its vindication. 

Let us believe, then, in our Christianity, faulty as 
it is, but just let it go on. In many hearts that have 
little believed themselves capable of any kind of evan- 
gelism there is more than they know. This is one of 
the gracious things of this movement, that it has come 
to one life after another that was reproachfully count- 
ing itself out as unworthy, too low in the spiritual 
scale, and shown that this power and this love were 
in it after all. In our own way and our own place we 
may be open to this great influence. All may do 
something. Every one can pray. There will be 
many surprises, as there have been from the begin- 
ning. Most of this great work for Christ is being 
done by those who never thought themselves capable 
of it atall. Graciously, and not censoriously, has this 
movement of evangelism come, just as we had longed 
to have it. It is oug best and sufficient answer to it to 
receive it as graciously, 
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As to Omissions from the English Bible 


Have the Revisers of the English translation of 
the Bible any right or reason to omit from the text 
words or passages that, have, been present in earlier 
English versions? That question is a natural one, 
and its answering is important. It is raised by a Bible 
class teacher, in the following letter to the Editor : 


I am the teacher of a large class of men. The disputed 
Passage John 5 : 4 came up for discussion last Sunday. The 
omission, on the part of the Revised Version, of this passage, 
was a matter of astonishment to many members of the class, 
who have been accustomed for years to reading it, believing it, 


commenting upon it, and —s to themselves and teaching 
to others many valuable spiritual lessons suggested by it. I 
see the Rev. Dr. David Brown, in his Commentary on John, 


writes strongly for its retention. The writers in the Times on 
that lesson no doubt intentionally avoided reference to it. 
When I was asked the reason for its omission in the Revised 
Version, I could only state my own opinion as to its spurious- 
ness, without being able to present any excuses on the part of 
those who took the liberty to eliminate it from the sacred text, 
or other eminent scholars who regard the omission favorably. 
‘The class was not satisfied. Can you give me some light on 
the question that will help solve the difficulty ? I shall be very 
grateful. 

The questioned verse in John 5 : 4 reads, in the 
King James version, ‘‘ For an angel went down at a 
certain season into the pool, and troubled the water : 
whosoever then first after the troubling of the water 
stepped in was made whole of whatsoever disease he 
had."’ This verse is omitted from the texts of both 
the Anglo-American Revision of 1881-'85, and the 
American Standard Revision of 1901, though it is 
offered, in substance, in the margins of both these 
later versions. In the issue of the Times (February 4) 
that treated of the lesson ‘‘ Jesus at the Pool of Beth- 
esda,"’ Professor Riddle briefly stated the reasons for 
the Revisers’ omission of the verse in question. But 
in view of the fact that this omission illustrates certain 
fundamentai principles upon which the English re- 
visions of the Bible have been based, the Editor has 
asked Professor Riddle, as a member of the American 
Revision Committee, to set forth the matter more fully 
for the readers of The Sunday School Times. He 
does so in the following letter : 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES: 

In commenting on Lesson 8, first quarter, it was 
stated, in regard to the passage omitted from the text of the 
Revised Version, that ‘' five of the oldest and best manuscripts 
omit the passage, though it was known to early Fathers. It 
states the Jew ish belief, but cannot safely be regarded as stating 
a fact."" ‘This carefully worded comment, if carefully read, 
briefly explains the entire case. But as few teachers and schol- 
ars are familiar with the facts, and as many have hazy ideas as 
to the principles which determined the judgment of the Re- 


visers, it is proper to make a more detailed comment on the 
passage. 

From the first, the English and American Companies have 
agreed in their attitude to this passage. This is significant, 
for the English Revision had a rule requiring a two-thirds vote 
in favor ofa change like thisone. The American Revisers were 
unanimous. Furthermore, the marginal note is carefully 
worded. (It is a pity that the margins are so constantly neg- 
lected.) It says, ‘‘Many ancient authorities insert.’ Now 
‘*many "’ means more than ‘‘ some,"’ which is oftener used in 
such notes, So that the Revisers were careful to give due 
weight to the evidence in favor of the insertion. The note 
continues, ‘‘ wholly or in part.” ‘The reason for this phrase is 
a simple one. Some of the authorities insert the whole pas- 
sage, but some insert only the last clause of verse 3 (‘‘ waiting 
for the moving of the water "’) ; others insert verse 4, omittin 
the last clause of verse 3. As this variation occurs in Gree 
manuscripts that are next in age to our most ancient ones, the 
evidence is valuable, though difficult to discuss in popular 
terms. However, the attempt must be made. 

1. The whole passage is omitted in the two oldest manu- 
scripts, designated Aleph and B. When these two agree, and 
are supported by other authorities, their evidence is usually 
regarded as final. For it was the knowledge of these two 
manuscripts, which became available less than fifty years ago, 
that virtually led to the preparation of the Revised Version. 
But a third manuscript, designated C, next in age and value, 
also omits the entire passage, though it was inserted four cen- 
turies later by a corrector. 

2. The latter part of verse 3 alone is omitted in the next 
oldest manuscript, designated A, which in the Gospels most 
frequently differs from the older group cited above. A later 
corrector, however, inserted it. Another early and important 
manuscript (Z) omits it. 

3. Verse 4 is omitted by the manuscript next in age, desig- 
nated D. This manuscript abounds in obvious interpolations, 
which makes its evidence weighty in favor of an omission. 
Besides this, a number of later manuscripts omit the verse, 
while others mark it as doubtful. 

As the authorities already cited include nearly all the evi- 
dence from Greek manuscripts before the eighth century, this 
would be decisive if only a word or phrase were involved. 
But so long a passage must be treated more fully. 

4. The earlier versions are divided. The older Latin manu- 
scripts differ, and some early manuscripts of the Vulgate omit 
the passage. So that the evidence from this class of authori- 
ties is indecisive. 

5. The strongest evidence in support of the passage is the 
knowledge of it shown by early Fathers, especially Tertullian 
and Chrysostom (Origen’s comments on this section are lost). 
But the Fathers cited loosely, and while their evidence shows 
an early origin for the reading, it does not prove that John 
wrote the passage. 

6. Since textual criticism has been systematically applied to 
the New Testament, and the testimony of Aleph and B has 
been accessible, nearly every editor of reputation has rejected 
the passage. Nearly all recent commentators ee with 
them, although some would retain the latter part of verse 3. 
Some commentators who were born too early to recognize 
fully the value of the methods employed in textual criticism, 
and who are unduly conservative in such questions, defend 
the genuineness of the entire passage. 

7. The theory that best accounts for the state of the evidence 
is this: The reference to the troubling of the water in verse 7 
led first to the insertion of the added clause in verse 3. Then, 
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as the Jewish view of the troubling of the water was that stated 


in verse 4, that passage was inserted in explanation. The age 
in which verse 4 first appears was not one when biblical schol- 
arship abounded. 

8. e contents of verse 4 seem to indicate superstition 
rather than revelation, and do not tally with the presentation 
of supernatural phenomena found elsewhere in the New Tes- 
tament. 

It is a pleasure to find an interest in such questions. The. 
Revisers have not asked readers to accept their judgments 
without investigation. It is unfortunate that so few use a 
Greek Testament containing the authorities for the various 
readings. The above statement is all too brief. It might 
have been indefinitely enlarged. But it may serve to show 
that the Revised Version is not based upon ‘‘ snap judgment,” 
but upon long, laborious and candid = % 

. B. RIDDLE. 

It is well to have such questions raised. It is well 
to study their answers with all the zeal and thoughtful- 
ness at our command. One thing we may learn from 
such a discussion as this: the Bible is like all the 
rest of God’s gifts to his children,—it can be fully 
realized only through persistent effort on our part. 
Yet it is also equally significant that no vital, spir- 
itual truth of God's revelation to men hinges upon, or 
is obscured by, any uncertainty among men as to a 
correct version. 


Is Spiritual Hibernating Necessary ? 

When winter closes down, should church or 
Sunday-school close up? The Editor has yet to 
learn of any inhabited community where the coming 
of winter puts an end to all trade and secular activity 
for three months or longer. Why should we be more 
willing to cease activities that make for character.and 
eternity than to suspend the business that is of tem- 
poral interest chiefly? Is there any good reason for 
the adoption of the lower standard suggested in the 
following letter fram an Ohio reader? 


In our field work last summer we found one school in Lick- 
ing County that keeps open nine months in the year, closing 
with the fourth quarter review, or Christmas lesson. Before 
dismissing, quarterlies for the first quarter were distributed, 
the whole school going into the Home Department until the 
first of April, or second quarter, thereby keeping interest-in the 
International Lessons, and, in a measure at least, avoiding the 
lankiness of the woodchuck school. We encourage evergreen 
schools wherever it is possible to keep up the interest during the 
winter months, but some country schools think they cannot have 
school in the winter, so we heartily recommend the above plan. 


Contrast the lukewarmness of that plan (which is 
not a true Home Department plan, for a Home Depart- 
ment must be connected with a live Sunday-school, 
and a hibernating Sunday-school shows no signs of life) 
with the spirit of a Nova Scotia worker who sturdily 
determined to put an end to the annual winter somno- 
lence of hisschool. He wrote about it in The Sunday 
School Times of December 14, 1901, as follows : 


I announced that there would be Sunday-school as usual. 
When Sunday arrived, I went to the church, and, after wait- 
ing a while, one doy came. It was a veritable case of a Sun- 
day-school with one teacher and one scholar. I opened the 
school with prayer (dispensed with the singing), and taught 
the lesson as faithfully as I knew how. The school continued 
to grow, both in numbers and in spiritual power, and in a 
later report to the secretary of the Sunday-school Association 
it was the second-best school in the county. The school has 
never closed since. 


Here was the testimony from a New York state 
worker, also published in the Times when facts were 
called for in this matter of winter closing : 


Although last winter was unusually severe, snow lying sev- 
eral feet deep with some huge drifts all through February, and 
snow falling every day, we had a good attendance excepting 
on a single Sunday, when but eight were present. The aver- 
age from January 20 to March 24 was forty-eight. Besides 
nearly doubling its membership, $16 was sent to India on 
Children’s Day last year, $20 was paid for local preaching, 
and we now have a balance of $14.42 in our treasury. And, 
greatest of all, two souls were won for Christ. 


And a Kansas man probed pretty close to the heart 
of the matter when he asked a ‘‘ leading question ’’ 
of a Sunday-school secretary : 


One dark, foggy winter's night, I visited a family in a settled 
community. After supper they had ‘‘a play party."’ Snow 
was on the ground, which had thawed to a slush. The mud 
was deep. The farm-wagons, laden with young people, came 
to the front door. The night was so dark that I could see no 
horses except the whitt ones. I sat in the room, watching the 
proceedings. A young man sat beside me who was the sec- 
retary of the Sunday-school in the district. I asked him 
how his Sunday-school progressed. He replied, ‘‘Oh! we 
have quit since November!"' ‘‘ How was that? What was 
the matter?"’ ‘‘ Well, it got so cold, and the roads so bad, 
that the old folks would ‘ not turn out.’’’ I asked, ‘‘ Were the 
roads any muddier than they are to-night? was it as dark as 
it is to-night ?'". He smiled and made no further excuse. 


The Devil does not like ‘‘evergreen’’ Sunday- 
schools. They keep too ‘‘everlastingly at it’’ for his 
best interests. He is always glad when a country 
school ‘‘ goes into winter quarters,’’ or a city school 
suspends life during the summer. We cannot hope 
to be a match for him unless we work at least as hard 
as he does,—and Ae never lets up. 
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“Let Thine Eyes Be On the Field” 

















A House-to-House Harvest in Ontario 


To the 12,000 homes in Hamilton, Ontario, with its 
57,000 inhabitants, a corps of 550 Visitors went in a cam- 
paign of house-to-house visitation on a day in January. 
They set out at one o’clock in the afternoon, and returned 
at 6 with their record of 57,000 people. Within three 
days cards were assigned to every pastor in the city, giving 
the information which each pasior needed, and the returns 
were announced in the press. 

One pastor announces that he received 250 cards of peo- 
ple of whom he knew nothing, representing at least 600 
persons, and that out of these families at least 100 chil- 
dren are available for the Sunday-school. Another says he 
received 175 cards, representing some 525 persons, while 
a third says some fifty families were brought under his no- 
tice. Inone church the minister announced that in order 
to overtake this work all ordinary pastoral visitation would 
be suspended for five or six weeks, and the help of an 
efficient deaconess would be invoked that the task might 
be completed with all possible expedition. So it went, 
throughoyt the churches ; family after family which ex- 
pressed a preference for a certain church was brought to 
the attention of pastors who had hitherto known nothing of 
them. 

This is so characteristic of every well-conducted house- 
to-house visitation that the only wonder is that this busi- 
nesslike method is not used more generally. The 
resolution unanimously adopted by the Ministerial Associ- 
ation of Hamilton was well deserved, to the effect that 
‘*this Association tender a hearty vote of thanks to the 
Ontario Sunday-School Association, and especially to Mr. 
Thomas Yellowlees [Extension Secretary of the Ontario 
Sunday-School Association], for the great assistance ren- 
dered the cause of religion in this city by the arranging for, 
and the carrying out with local helps, the House Visita- 
tion. Every minister in the city has been notified of fami- 
lies claiming ,to belong to his congregation, of whom he 
knew nothing, and a very decided impetus has been given 
to religious work in the city by the effort.’’ 


% 
How to Hold a Field Day 


The plans by which Chattanooga, Tennessee, pre- 
pared for and successfully conducted a 
Sunday-school Field Day 


I first conceived the idea of having a Rally Day, to be 
participated in by the schools of the county, after reading 
an account of one of the Annual Sunday-school Parades in 
Brooklyn, At a meeting of the Executive Board of the 
County Association the following committees were ap- 
pointed: On Publicity, Program, Music, Finance, Decora- 
tion, Water, Auditorium, Grounds, Badges, Banners, Trans- 
portation, Judges, Grand Marshal, and Assistant Marshals. 

As this was a new enterprise, to insure success it was 
necessary to give it as much publicity as possible, and to 
that end we published a newspaper called ‘* The Rally Day 
Herald,’’ at intervals of about fifteen days each, and issued 
three editions. This paper was edited by the Committee 
on Publicity, and was printed and distributed throughout 
the county among the different Sunday-schools, as well as 
in other ways, and it proved to be an important factor in 
making the enterprise a success. By means of the adver- 
tising received from the merchants of the city, this paper 
was more than self-sustaining. 

One of the first steps taken was to interest and secure 
the active co-operation of all the superintendents of the 
different Sunday-schools in the city and county. ‘To that 
end personal letters were written to them in the name of the 
executive committee, and copies of the Rally Day Herald 
were supplied them for distribution, and we endeavored 
throughout the whole period of our preparation to keep in 
close touch with them all. Superintendents were re- 
quested to bring the matter before their schools, to dis- 
tribute copies of the Rally Day Herald to their teachers 
and others, and to bring their schools into line at once. 

They were asked to notify the chairman as soon as possi- 
ble of the decision of the school, and each school was 
asked to appoint its own captain, also a committee on 
lunches and baggage. ll schools were requested to 
have a banner. They were urged to provide each scholar 
with a little flag and a badge. The badge was considered 
very important, and had a good effect, the children being 
glad to wear it. They were also requested to have 
the Stars and Stripes in evidence as much as possible. 
Each school was also urged to have a number of small 
banners with names of classes, with short mottoes or Bible 
verses, etc. District presidents were requested to visit 
personally or write to superintendents in their territory, and 
to see that every school was in this rally. A beautiful prize 
banner was prepared, and was to be awarded to the school 
having the best percentage of enrolled membership actually 
present in the parade. 


A singing contest was also one of the features, anda 
suitable banner was provided as a prize in that contest. 
This proved to be quite a delightful feature of the Rally 
Day exercises. Several schools entered heartily into the 
contest, and a great deal of enthusiasm and interest was 
manifested as to who would win the banner. The conse- 
quence was that the singing was excellent. = 

In preparing for this Rally Day exercise it became 
necessary to start a campaign of education. We had 
to reiterate, repeat, and explain all the details of the affair, 
—its aims, objects, etc. It had to be shown that they 
were productive of great good in arousing interest and en- 
thusiasm among the schools, and also served as an exhi- 
bition of the strength of the Sunday-school forces, which 
would surprise the public, and that such an annual gathering 
would be a great uplift to the Sunday-school cause. 

The program was arranged and carried out as follows : 
A convenient meeting place in the city (a small park) was 
selected, and there the different Sunday-schools assembled 
and were formed into line under the direction of the grand 
marshal, headed by a brass band and the officers of the 
county association in carriages. The procession with flying 
banners paraded through some of the principal streets of 
the city, finally marching to a large auditorium which had 
been prepared for their reception, and where they assem- 
bled for the exercises of the day. Here interesting exer- 
cises were given by some of the Sunday-schools especially 
prepared for the occasion, and short addresses were also 
made by prominent Sunday-school workers who had been 
invited to speak. An address of welcome was delivered by 
the mayor of the city. The singing contest and the read- 
ing of the reports from the different schools constituted a 
very interesting part of the program, as did also the awarding 
of the prize banners. After the general exercises were con- 
cluded, many of the schools by previous arrangements re- 
paired to some of the parks of the city, where they enjoyed 
a basket lunch and other exercises of a social nature. 

It was a gratifying sight to see the county schools com- 
ing in from all directions, both by rail and private con- 
veyance, early in the day, some of the schools coming from 
remote parts of the county, the children gaily dressed, with 
banners flying, etc. Large, roomy vehicles were provided 
for the little children too small to march in the parade. It 
was estimated that there were more than three thousand 
children in our Rally Day parade, and more than five thou- 
sand adults and children assembled in the auditorium to 
participate in the exercises. Ice-water was available at 
frequent intervals along the route of march, for the use of 
the children, During the march the children sang popu- 
lar Sunday-school songs with good effect. The result of 
«such a large demonstration of this character on the 
streets of our busy city can well be imagined. Some of 
the merchants along the line of march decorated their stores, 
and in other ways manifested their approval. A Field Day 
of this character means the breaking down of sectarian 
prejudice, and the promoting of fraternal feeling among the 
schools of all denominations. It should be a help to the 
organized Sunday-school work in the county, as well as a 
stimulus to the schools individually. 

Of course such an enterprise requires careful planning, 
thorough organization, a popular and competent leader, 
and a self-sacrificing and hardworking committee of ar- 
rangements, without which it would be a flat failure.—Z C. 
Mansfield, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sunday-School Resolutions of the R. E. A. 


A hearty spirit of co-operation and a sane recognition of 
the best Sunday-school progress of the day were evidenced 
by the resolutions adopted by the Department of Sunday- 
schools of the Religious Education Association at its closing 
session in the Association’s annual convention last month 
at Boston. The resolutions will be cordially welcomed 
by leading workers in both International and R. E. A. 
circles. They are as follows: 


I. We hail with pleasure and satisfaction the distinct prog- 
ress in Sunday-school lines that has marked the past year, as 
evidenced by (1) a remarkable and forcible symposium in the 
leading Sunday-school periodical of- Great Britain, which 
dealt with the question of graded lessons ; (2) by the organiza- 
tion and practical work of the Special Committee on Educa- 
tion appointed by the Executive Committee of the International 
Sunday-School Association ; (3) by the very noticeable ‘im- 
provement in the leading Sunday-school periodicals of the 
States and Canada, not only as pertains to mechanical excel- 
lence, but more thorough adaptation of Sunday-school teach- 
ers ; and (4) by the clearly evident purpose on the part of a 
rapidly increasing number of Sunday-school workers to gain 
more exact training and more effective equipment for their 
great work, with increased appreciation of its magnitude and 
its grand possibilities. 

II. We rejoice in the rapid multiplication of works devoted 
to biblical study and Sunday-school pedagogy, of which a 
greater number and higher quality have appeared within the 
past five years than in the ten years preceding. . These books 





have contributed distinctive elements in the classification and 
solution of the problems connected with this department of 
church activity; they have materially aided in producing a 
demand for better grading in the Sunday-school and for 
graded lesson material for graded classes. We recommend 
the formation of teachers’ libraries in every Sunday-school, so 
far as practicable, or in local centers where such libraries may 
be available to all ; and we urge pastors and teachers to keep 
in touch with this special and valuable class of literature for 
Bible students. 

Ill. We hail as encouraging signs of the times the projected 
or accomplished establishing of professorships of religious 
pedagogy in various theological seminaries ; the organization 
of numerous training classes for teachers, with normal class 
manuals especially adapted to their needs ; the existence of 
Sunday-schools of a high order, with the most thorough a 
pointments and equipment, officered and taught only by ack- 
nowledged experts,—all of which involve large possibilities for 
the betterment of Sunday-school work. 

IV. We heartily commend the Exhibit of Sunday-school ap- 
pliances freed from all purely mercantile methods, as con- 
ducted by the Sunday-school Commission of the Diocese of 
New York ; as shown in the preceding and the present session 
of the Religious Education Association; as broadened and 
systematized at the Pennsylvania State Convention held in 
Pittsburg in October last ; and which, under the same general 
direction and upon the same sensible lines is arranged for 
production upon a yet larger scale at the triennial session of 
the International Sunday-School Association to be held in 
‘Toronto Pee next. Permanent exhibits of a similar char- 
acter should be maintained, especially in all our large cities, 
for the upbuilding of Sunday-school interests and work. 

V. We note with pleasure the succéss of the two years’ Be- 
ginners’ Course of uniform lessons, which we urge should be 
continuous ; we believe that a further step in advance would 
be a simple and effective series of lessons for primary classes, 
adapted’ especially to pupils in that department ; we earnestly 
hope that a further forward movement may eventuate in 
courses of lessons for advanced pupils who now are too often 
lost from the Sunday-school at a time when they are most 
needed, It seems to us that this is a pronounced demand of 
the hour, as an addition to quite numerous independent 
special courses ; and we believe that the several graded courses 
mentioned might be established and maintained without mar- 
ring the glorious unity involved in the so generally adopted 
plans of the uniform lesson system, the good results of which 
are known to all. Schools that prefer independent courses 
will in any event follow the lines of their own preference, in 
accordance with their undoubted rights. 


% 
Gleanings from the Field 


Would you know the ‘*‘ What and How of Teacher 
Training ’’? You may learn from the Department of Edu- 
cation of the International Sunday-School Convention, of 
which H. M. Hamill, D.D., is chairman, by securing the 
leaflet just issued, prepared for the department by the In- 
ternational Teacher-Training Secretary, Mr. W. C, Pearce. 
Address either Mr. Pearce at 132 La Salle St., Chicago, or 
Dr. Hamill at Nashville, Tennessee.. The leaflet briefly 
describes the standards for courses of study, elementary 
and advanced ; how to secure the International Teacher- 
Training Diploma ; how to organize and conduct a teacher- 
training class. It closes with valuable suggestions to pas- 
tors and superintendents. 


The outlook of the ‘‘annual survey of Sunday-school 
progress ’’ presented at the convention of the Religious 
Education Association in Boston last month by the Rev. 
Pascal Harrower, Chairman of the Sunday-school Com- 
mission of the Diocese of New York, was noticeably broad 
and inclusive in view of the fact that it was made by a 
member of a denomination that is commonly supposed to 
be cut off from much participation in interdenominational 
Sunday-school work, chiefly on account of following les- 
sons based on its own church year. It proves how much 
that branch of the church may have in common with the 
Sunday-school workers of other denominations even if the 
lessons differ, and in this offers significant cause for con- 
gratulation. Principal Rexford in Canada, and Mr. Har- 
rower in the United States, are leaders in Sunday-school 
work to whom the Protestant Episcopal Church, and other 
denominations as well, owe much. 

Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner recently received, through The 
Sunday School Times, an interesting letter from Paris, ask- 
ing for suggestions for the Sunday-school teachers of the 
younger children in France. The writer was Madame 
Blanche Bieler, the daughter of d’Aubigné, the cele- 
brated historian. Her husband, Pastor Ch. Bieler, is 
agent of the French Sunday-School Society, and editor of 
its monthly paper, the Sunday-school Journal of France. 
Madame Bieler is secretary of the children’s department. 
Mrs, Bryner and The Sunday School Times Company gladly 
forwarded material and books that should prove helpful. 
An invitation is extended to American Sunday-school work- 
ers who may be abroad to call upon these French co-workers 
at 53 rue Gidi, Levallois Perret, Paris, that the French 
Sunday-schools may be visited, as the French workers ‘‘ feel 
sure that visitors will be interested to see how orderly, 
neat, and bright, little Parisian children are.’’ 
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The Gospel of the Knife in Labrador 


By James 


WELL-KNOWN novelist in the 
course of a conversation recently 
said that some day there would 
arise a writer with the insight to 
see and the gift to tell the extra- 
ordinary bravery, beauty, and ro- 
mance of the life of some of the 
missionaries. Whoever that fu- 

ture novelist may be, he could not find a better subject 

for his story than the man who has carried the gospel 
to the fishermen of Newfoundland and Labrador. 

Comfortably ensconced in our warm homes, few of 
us know that within three or four days’ journey from 
New York there is a coast where comfort, even of the 
rudest, is almost unknown, and where mothers, little 
children, and men live in a state of semi-starvation 
for half of each year: where schools, churches, and 
playthings were but recently almost unknown, and 
where sickness and pain were not relieved by the skil- 
ful hand of any physician. 

Ten yeers ago this was the case on North Newfound. 
land and Labrador. To-day the story is different, and 
the change has been brought about by one man, who, 
for the love of God, came to preach the gospel of help- 
fulness and good cheer to the fisherfolk on that bleak 
coast. 

Wilfred Grenfell is a young Englishman who grew 
up in the conventional life of the well-born boy of 
Britain, graduated at Oxford, and went up to London 
to study medicine. One night he dropped into a hall 
where D. L. Moody was speaking, and since that 
night he has asked but one thing,—that he might go 
where a man was most needed, and do what was most 
needed to be done. After taking his degree as a sur- 
geon from London University, he was for a time on 
one of the little steamers that the Royal National 
Mission to the Deep Sea Fishermen send out with 
every fleet of trollers in the North Sea. But other 
men could do this, and Dr. Grenfell finally found 
himself off the Labrador coast, with very little means 
for work, and a tremendous necessity for work to be 
done. That is just the situation that he likes to find, 
and it was not long before he had a smart little 
steamer, the Strathcona, the gift of the Governor- 
General of Canada, and enough help to attack his 
problem. 

It was this: The coast of Labrador is barren and 
inhospitable to the last degree ; the rocks and cliffs 
meet the sea with no gentle concessions like sloping 
beaches and shallow water, but deep water faces sheer 
rock with unyielding enmity. ‘*Many a man,’’ says 
the Doctor with a twinkle, ‘‘ has been saved from run- 
ning aground by his bowsprit that hit the shore before 
his keel could get to it..’ The summer of scant four 
months would give little time for gardening, even if 
there were sufficient depth of soil upon the rocks to 
allow planting, which there is not. 

If a man would live there he must live from the 
sea; he must fish,—fish when the sea is open in 
summer, and wait when it is frozen in winter. And 
winter it is, most of the time in Labrador. 

On this coast four thousand souls, men, women, 
and children, live all the year round, and in the fish- 
ing season the population is increased to twenty thou- 
sand by those who come over from Newfoundland 
and elsewhere. 


Primitive Medical Practise 

The inhabitants are mostly of English, French, and 
Scotch descent, with a few Norwegians sprinkled in 
between. For all these men and their families there 
was not a single physician stationed anywhere along 
the coast, and the only medical attendance obtain- 
able was from one government doctor who accompanied 
the mail boat on her annual trip up the coast. 

For practically all the people there was no man to 
exercise the functions of minister and preacher. And 
aside from the natural difficulties of life, the people 
were poor, and kept hopelessly poor by bad economic 
conditions. 

The suffering from accident and sickness was in- 
credible. If a man was wounded, he treated himself, 
stuffing the wound with moss, tobacco, or flour, — 
whatever his ignorance might suggest; ‘‘and,’’ says 
Dr. Grenfell, ‘‘they are great believers in plasters. It 
makes no difference what the plaster is made of, so 
long as it will stick ; and it must stay on till it comes 
off, too. 1 have known a man to wear six plasters at 
a time, including one on his face, for—a headache.’’ 
He tells of a man who could not work because of a 
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great corn that hurt his foot. A friend who was 
something of a ‘‘healer’’ said that he had had a 
dream which was to the effect that if the corn were 
covered with gunpowder, and the powder touched off, 
it would remove the corn. So the powder was pro- 
cured and the cure tried, with such effect that the 
patient had to be sent to St. John’s to have the rest of 
his foot taken off. 

‘*A poor father,’’ he writes, ‘‘came home in the 
winter to his house where the mother lay sick in bed, 
and found that his little five-year-old girl had toddled 
out and not returned. When he found her, her legs 
below the knees were badly frozen. They turned 
quite black and dead, and he was himself obliged to 
cut them off with the only instrument he had—his 
axe.’’ One can scarcely believe that such conditions 
could exist so close to our doors. 

Dr. Grenfell at once started to preach ‘‘ the gospei 
of the knife,’ while the Strathcona cruised up and 
down the more than one thousand miles of coast. The 
dangers of navigation include dense fogs, icebergs, 
uncharted waterways, sunken rocks, and so many 
other things that it would be hopeless were it not that 
the coast is so cut up with islands and bays that you 
can find a good harbor within five miles of any place 
where you may be. In order to save the wages of an 
extra man the Doctor became also a sailor. Heisa 
master mariner, and commands the ship himself. In- 
side the Strathcona’s cabin is a tiny hospital, oper- 
ating room and all, and here he treats the most 
serious cases. But this was totally inadequate to the 
amount of work to be done, and besides, the ship was 
always on the move, and many cases could not be 
brought to him, nor could he reach them in time to 
be of help. 


A New Kind of Ambulance 

Something like a hospital was necessary, and in the 
course of time he got one, as eventually he gets what- 
ever his people must have. A friend gave him a 
house, and the first hospital was established at Battle 
Harbor, with a couple of nurses in attendance. For 
the first time in their lives, over all the district reached 
by that hospital men could leave home for the fish- 
ing confident that the wife and babies would be tended 
if any misfortune should happen to them. Later on, 
far up to the north at Indian Harbor, another hospital 
was established, and eventually a third at the beauti- 
ful harbor of St. Anthony, on the coast of Newfound- 
land. And now, beside all this, Dr. Grenfell has 
added two launches that take the place of the ambu- 
lances of our city hospitals, except that their calls are 
answered by traveling scores of- miles where the am- 
bulance goes blocks. 

In winter, when harbors are frozen tight, and 
navigation is. at a standstill, and the thermometer 
sinks so low that a man’s hand has been frozen when 
he took off his mitten to shoot a gun, one might 
think that the Doctor could rest. Not he, for the need 
is still there, and on a ‘‘ Komatik’’ drawn by dogs 
he makes his rounds up that frost-bound coast. 
The traveling is not beautiful swift riding over a level 
path, a long !ash singing over the ears of the eager 
dogs, with a song from the driver and a shout from 
the passenger, like the glorious cover of a Christmas 
book, as you can see from these extracts from some 
of Dr. Grenfell's letters : 

‘«It may seem absurd that to get one doctor to his 
patient some twenty men should spend the best part 
of two days. My reader must remember that a 
doctor without drugs or instruments is of but little 
service, and in this weather no man can travel with- 
out a change of clothing and some food.’’ Then 
follows a description of a time when a dog fell through 
the ice, and in trying to extricate him the Doctor 
went in too. The thermometer was ten degrees below 
zero, and but for quick running he would have frozen 
to death before he ‘could have donned dry clothes. 
Then he goes on: ‘* Two feet of soft powdery snow 
had fallen since Sunday, and the track that all these 
twenty men made, by walking both ways on their 
racquets ahead of us, was a deep trench in which our 
dogs and komatik were nearly hidden as they went 
along. At the big hill through the green ridge all the 
men fastened on to a very long rope and hauled ahead 
of the dogs, and there was much cheering when we 
at last topped the hill and took the table-land head- 
ing for the cliffs. It was, however, sucha hard day 
that two of the younger men gave out, and one we had 
to haul on the komatik while I joined the walkers, 
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arriving eventually a half hour ahead of the dogs. 
As usual, several patients awaited me, and now we are 
expecting to start again at daylight with a dozen men 
ahead to break a path.’’ 

The number of patients that Dr. Grenfell visits 
under these conditions, the desperate nature of their 
troubles, and the care he must give each one, as well 
as the conditions under which they must recover, 
would make an ordinary practitioner gasp. 

But this man is more than a physician. He says: 
‘*I got tired of doctoring people who have no earthly 
reason for being sick except that they never have 
enough to eat, and are always in a state of semi- 
starvation. Think of it! the great majority of cases 
are tuberculosis, in a climate where, if anywhere on 
earth, there is no excuse for it. The air is dry, and 
you can get the finest sun-bath in the world right 
there on the snow, getting the rays directly and re- 
flected. I never catch cold up there,—I get that in 
New York.’’ 


Breaking a Bad System 

And so this one man started in to cure the economic 
conditions that brought starvation and disease. A 
great part of the trouble was the credit system on 
which the fishermen lived. The trader from New- 
foundland would supply nets, salt, molasses, flour, 
duffel, etc., for the fishing season, and at the end of 
the season the fisherman would turn over his 
‘‘catch.’’ Sometimes there might be a credit due 
him, but far oftener a bad season would leave him in 
debt,—a debt that might be increased to hopeless 
size by another bad season, and handed down from 
father to son. Dr. Grenfell tells of one man who sat 
down to die because he owed $3,000, and of one little 
village that a trader who failed put down as owing 
him $64,000. The traders were not absolutely to 
blame, although many did rob their innocent victims ; 
but the competition and transportation compelled 
them to charge high prices. 

So this missionary, already physician and sailor, 
turned groceryman, scraped together a little capital, 
and with shares at $5 each, started a co-operative 
store with one of*his helpers in charge. He would 
make you laugh with his stories about his shop- 
keepers who could owe such vast sums to traders, but 
could not read, write, or keep simple accounts. In 
the end he had to import a man from Boston to get 
things started right. From a very small beginning 
he has now established five of these co-operative 
stores, three of them on North Newfoundland and 
two on the Labrador coast. The profits go’ to the 
shareholders and a proportion is set aside for opening 
new stores, so that now the work will spread faster 
and faster. They are able to sell cheaply because 
their own schooner, the Co-operator, carries for all 
the stores, and, moreover, the government does not 
charge them any duty on the goods, The stores, while 
not numerous enough to supply everybody, have 
nevertheless brought down prices all along the line. 
Salt has been reduced from $2.50 per hogshead to $2, 
and in some cases to $1.50; molasses from 70 cents 
a gallon to 40 and 35 cents a gallon ; flour from $8 a 
barrel to $6.50 and $5.50. Some villages have been 
relieved from chronic pauperism, starvation, and 
disease, and brought to a state of prosperity never 
dreamed of by their inhabitants. 

‘« Every one of these stores,'’ writes Dr. Grenfell, ‘‘is 
a sermon, and preaches its message week in and week 
out when the rest of us are too busy to preach.’’ Dr. 
Grenfell has curious kinds of sermons ; for instance, 
there is a-chest on the Strathcona that each trip 
goes out full of warm woolen socks, mittens, muf- 
flers, and what not. ‘‘ These are woolen sermons,”’ 
says he, with a broad smile, ‘‘and they are better 
than homilies to the people to whom they go, for the 
ordinary sermon is not much use to a man who hasn't 
had enough to eat or wear for sixth months.’’ 

The Co-operator is another sermon. She has a 
crew of seven men, and thus gives them employment, 
carries the fish for the shareholders as well as goods 
for the stores, and transports men and material to a 
lumber tract that this doctor has added to his practise. 

To provide for destitute men and give them a chance 
to support their families, he took up a tract of one 
hundred and twenty-five square miles of lumber land 
in North Newfoundland, set up a saw-mill, and now 
has a prosperous village, with church and school, 
inhabited by men, women, and children who would 
otherwise be starving. 

And this is not all, for Dr. Grenfell is magistrate 
for the colonial government, which means that he is 
wreck commissioner and many other things, and he is 
also the representative of the great English under- 
writing firm, Lloyds. He cleans out saloons and 
arrests criminals. ‘‘ Our process of shutting up saloons 
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is beautifully simple,’’ he says with an infectious 
laugh. ‘*We just rush down on them and raid 
them."’ There are none left on the Labrador coast now, 
which speaks volumes for the magistrate who really 
enforces a prohibition law. The story of the convic- 
tion of the last saloonkeeper will never be told, I fear, 
for the Doctor will never tell the best things he has 
done. But in a nutshell it was this: A schooner, 
with all her cargo of fish, both heavily insured, was 
wrecked, She was owned by this liquor man. Some- 
how the story of her loss did not sound straight to the 
doctor-missionary-magistrate, and he got up steam in 
his little boat, went down six hundred miles of Labra- 
dor coast in winter, and found this wreck nicely 
placed on the shore, where she could be taken off in 
the spring, renamed, and then rewrecked. He got 
her off the rocks, and towed her across the wintry 
North Atlantic to St. John’s, and convicted the owner 
to hard labor for four years, which necessitated his 
closing the liquor business. 
One can only hint at other things Dr. Grenfell is 
doing. The twenty-three loan-libraries that move 
each year to a new village, the industrial school, the 
home for the orphans, the educational work, the toys 
he gets from ‘‘ the States’’ to make a real Christmas 
in a land where Santa Claus is supposed to live, but 
never before visited, the football teams and athletic 
meets. It would take more than a volume to tell the 
whole story, for it covers the history of a civilization 
springing from the heart and head of one man. 


Dr. Grenfell’s Personality 

And what of this one man who has turned gray 
gloom into sunshine for these twenty thousand peo- 
ple? A young man he is, not nearly so weather- 
beaten as you might think, of medium stature and 
sturdy build. His eye is blue and as bright as the 
sea he loves, and when he tells you of his life and 
work, he seems to enjoy it so much that he laughs with 
you at the queer doings of his parishioners. After 
talking with him an hour, you remember that he for- 
got to tell you what church he belonged to. ‘‘ It's 
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easy to divide the people up there,’’ he says. ‘‘ They 
are Episcopalians, or Roman Catholics, or Methodists, 
and I-hold the kind of service that they are used 
to."’ He preaches just as you would expect, straight, 
clear, simple gospel, with such reverence in voice 
and spirit that you glimpse for the first time the main- 
spring of his wonderful life. He loves his work, he 
loves the life. ‘‘1 don’t deserve any sympathy for 
my life, for I like it,—like it better than anything on 
earth, and I'll be glad when I am afloat again,'’ he 
said to the writer ; and then taking out his watch and 
opening the back he went on : ‘‘ That is about all the 
valuables I own. I don't suppose there is another 
fellow in New York who has as few things as I have. 
On the back of that watch was engraved : 





PRESENTED TO DR. GRENFELL 
by Lloyds Underwriters 
in recognition of his valuable services 
in recovering the schooner 
Bessie DoDD 
and her cargo when cast away at 
Smoky Harbor, Labrador, 
In November, 1902 
London, 1904 











‘¢On board ship, I live in my sea-togs and two kit- 
bags, and all my ‘store clothes’ are left in a chest at 
St. John’s,"’ 

And you can’t pity him for his hardships, for he is 
so enthusiastically happy in his life that you envy 
him. 

On a brass plate around the rim of the wheel on all 
his vessels is the motto: ‘* Jesus saith, Follow me 
and I will make you fishers of men.’’ The man at 
the wheel and his ship and his life are the fulfilment 
of the promise. 

RosE tg, N. J. 
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On the Threshold of Army Life 


The Nineteenth Chapter in the Life-Story of Henry Clay Trumbull 
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ae. HREE years of missionary labors had made 

x * ne changes in the Connecticut field. To the 
{If}, brought facts that gave encouragement 

to all. 

When he entered upon his work, sixty-three thou- 
sand, or fifty-five per cent, of those between the ages 
of four and eighteen in the state, were unreached by 
the Sunday-school, and probably one-fourth of the 
schools were in the habit of suspending their sessions 
for the winter months. After three years of effort not 
more than forty-six per cent of those from four to 
eighteen were outside the Sunday-school, and not 
more than one-sixth of the schools were frozen tight 
in winter. In other words, there was a gain of one 
hundred and sixty-five new schools, 1,866 teachers, 
and 14,762 scholars of all ages. 

In these three years Mr. Trumbull visited one 
hundred and forty-six of the one hundred and sixty- 
two towns in the state. ‘*‘ Figures,’’ said he, ‘‘give 
of course but a partial view of such a work as that to 
which I am called. I have walked many miles in 
the careful canvass of remote and needy districts, 
visiting much from house to house, praying in God- 
less families, distributing religious reading, and say- 
ing, as I might, a word for Christ, where his name 
was seldon spoken reverently. I have solicited 
scholars and sought out teachers; have held meet- 
ings in halls and school-houses, in factory-rooms, 
farm-kitchens, and out-of-doors. I have striven to 
arouse inactive churches ; to enlist more heartily the 
sympathy of pastors ; to inform or encourage inex- 
perienced or desponding teachers, and to remove 
encountered obstacles or objections to the cause I 
love. I have arranged and attended conventions ; 
assisted denominational missionary bodies, or evan- 
gelization committees, in their department of the 
common work; have been often at ecclesiastical 
gatherings ; have written in behalf of the cause for 
the public prints to the extent of at least one hundred 
ordinary newspaper columns ; have gathered and ar- 
ranged Sabbath-school statistics, and compiled much 
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important matter bearing upon the subject of my 
mission for future and permanent reference. 

‘*To show that my whole time has been occupied 
in the duties of my position, it is perhaps sufficient to 
remark, that for every week in the three years of my 
service, I have averaged of Sabbath-school work two 
hundred and twenty-five miles traveled, five schools 
visited, five addresses made, and twenty-five letters 
written, while the schools organized have averaged 
nearly two a month."’ 

Now this bare recital of the spending of a certain 
amount of time conveys no hint of the tense and 
troublous character of those days as they passed into 
history. 

Notwithstanding the excitement of the early months 
of 1861, Mr. Trumbull had pushed on in his mission- 
ary work with unabated energy. He found it a pecu- 
liarly favorable time for the mission entrusted to his 
care. 

‘¢On Sabbath, the 14th of April,’’ wrote Mr. Trum- 
bull, ‘‘when intelligence of the evacuation of Fort 
Sumter and of the President's call for volunteers 
was being flashed in all directions over the telegraphic 
wires, it was my privilege to visit five Sabbath-schools, 
—four in the center of a flourishing city, and one in 
the outskirts of a country village. All these I found 
of unusual numbers and interest. 

‘* The following Sabbath, when the national capital 
was considered in greatest danger, and solicitude in 
its behalf was so intense throughout the North that 
church services were in many places suspended for a 
portion of the day, I addressed three full congrega- 
tions, in adjoining towns, and seemingly had the at- 
tention and the sympathies of the people in behalf of 
the children’s cause as undividedly as ever."’ 

On Monday evening after the fall of Fort Sumter a 
prominent citizen of Hartford had consented to pre- 
side at a ‘* Peace’’ meeting. The meeting had been 
called before the attack on Sumter, but the announce- 
ment was not withdrawn. On Monday morning the 
proposed chairman was met by a personal friend, a 
cultured man of letters. Said the latter : 
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**You cannot preside at that peace meeting to- 
night.’ 
‘Cannot! What do you mean ?"’ 


“If you attempt it you'll be hanged at a lamp- 
post.’’ 

‘*Why, who'll be ready to hang me ?’’ 

‘*T, for one,’’ said the quiet literary man, ‘‘ would 
help to fit the halter round your neck, while other 
friends of yours would help string you up.’’ 

‘«Good heavens,"’ cried the astonished man, ‘‘ what 
shall I do?"’ 

‘I'll get you an opportunity,"’ said his friend, ‘* to 
present a flag to one of the companies that is already 
enlisting for the army."’ 

The prominent citizen presented the flag to the 
company, and eventually went to the war, where he 
became distinguished for his bravery and ability. 

During the summer of '61 and winter and spring 
of '62 Mr. Trumbull was exceedingly restive under 
the restraints which ill-health put upon him. He 
was subject to agonizing headaches, and to sudden 
nasal hemorrhages, which left him weak and almost 
unfit for work of any sort. Yet he could push on in 
his missionary work by force of will, getting what 
relief he might from occasional days or half-days at 
home. The Hartford Post said of him that on one 
Sunday which he spent in New London ‘he attended 
religious services at thirteen different places during 
the day, and addressed eleven meetings upon the 
subject of Sunday-school work. That's the way men 
do when they have their whole heart in the work."’ 

Mr, Trumbull’s whole heart was in whatever work 
the Lord might call him to do. He wanted to be 
where God would have him, It seemed to him 
increasingly clear that he ought to be at the front in 
the national conflict, but he was assured that it would 
be nothing short of folly to attempt the soldier life in 
his uncertain condition of health. Nevertheless the 
way was to open in an unexpected direction. In 
some unpublished notes of reminiscence he says: ‘‘I 
should have been less than a man, had I not desired 
to go. My elder brother [James Hammond] was, at 
the time, Secretary of State for Connecticut, as he was 
all through the war. He could do most by aiding our 

‘War Governor’ Buckingham in his important sphere. 

‘*My younger brother Thomas, then practising law 
in New York City, enlisted in a three-months’ regi- 
ment from Connecticut, and at his request was later 
transferred to the first three-years’ regiment from the 
state. After four years of hard service he was buried on 
the very day when Petersburg was evacuated, April 2, 

1865. My youngest brother Gurdon enlisted in a 
nine-months’ regiment, but was taken severely ill 
before the regiment left the state, and was unable to 
go with it. 

‘* Governor Buckingham offered mea major’ s com- 
mission in one of the volunteer regiments, and | 
desired to accept it. But I was then in very frail 
health, and my physician protested that I could not 
live six weeks in active service ; hence my accepting 
the commission would simply be the means of keep- 
ing out of the position a man who was strong enough 
to do its duties. My brother Thomas, already in 
service, was still more positive as to my unfitness for 
army service. He said that one good march would 
kill me, and that I had no right to think of entering 
army life. So I supposed myself fairly excluded from 
an active share in the war. 

** It is a noteworthy fact, however, that my brother 
Thomas, who was a trained athlete when he entered 
service, died in four years, worn out with his endur- 
ances. On the other hand, when I finally was in 
active service for three years, I came out stronger than 
I went in. I really believe that I should have died 
within a few years if it had not been for my army 
service, Yet I have lived more years since the war 
than I lived before it. This is not the first time that 
a man in God's service found his life by losing it. 

‘* Because I was shut out from active service in the 
Civil War, I was all the more ready to exert myself to 
the utmost in encouraging enlistments. I frequently 
accompanied recruiting officers in Connecticut, and 
made patriotic speeches before they called for recruits. 
I was, of course, freer than many able-bodied men to 
make such appeals, because I could not go, as some 
others might. 

‘*T sometimes said, ‘ You may ask me why I don't 
go myself. I tell you I would go if I could. If a 
recruiting officer will take me, I'll enlist to-night.’ 
On one occasion, at a mass-meeting for Eastern Con- 
necticut for raising volunteers, | spoke in Norwich, 
when Governor Buckingham was chairman of the 
meeting. Referring to this matter, I said I was will- 
ing to crawl into a hundred pound Parrott gun, as a 
wad, and be fired off for my country. Of course, my 
efforts at arousing others to enlist increased my desire 
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to be in service. In August, 1862, a call came to me 
most unexpectedly to be the chaplain of the Tenth 
Connecticut Regiment, then at New Berne, North 
Carolina. Although I was not a clergyman, I was 
known to many officers and men as a Sunday-school 
worker. 

‘* This new call I deemed providential. Governor 
Buckingham urged me to accept it. Not knowing 
precisely the duties of a chaplain, I thought I might 
accept that position when I could not a more active 
one. Hence I applied for ordination as a Congrega- 
tional clergyman, in order to be qualified for a chap- 
laincy. The standard of orthodoxy in war-time was 
patriotism, and I was ordained in the Center Church, 
Hartford, September 10, 1862, and then went to my 
regiment in North Carolina. Here was a beginning 
of a new phase of my life-work. I still retained my 
connection with the American Sunday-School Union, 
being counted one of its representatives in the Union 
Army.’ 

When on August 11, 1862, Mr. Trumbull received 
the letter from the roth Connecticut inviting him to 
be its chaplain, he was at home preparing to speak 
at a war meeting in Allyn Hall. As he read the letter 
inviting him to a[{work {which instantly seemed to 
offer a possible way by which he could serve in the 
field with his comrades, he stepped to the front stairs 
of the little home on Asylum Avenue, and exclaimed 
to his wife : 

‘* Alice, the Lord has called me to go into the 
army !’’ 

‘*Then I suppose you'll go,’’ was the quiet re- 
sponse, as Mrs. Trumbull stood at the head of the 
stairs looking steadily and lovingly into the face of 
her husband. She had no thought of urging him to 
remain at home, for she was then, as always, forget- 
ful of self. And she courageously set her face, in 
company with so many thousands of other brave 
women north and south, toward the sure anxieties 
and _ heart-breaking personal sacrifices of the women 
of the war. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





What Jack Frost Does 


By Charles McIlvaine 


N AN article published not long ago in The Sun- 
day School Times I told who and what Jack Frost 
is. I am now going to tell what he does. 

He is the busiest and most powerful worker on earth. 
There is nothing too big or too little for him to un- 
dertake. The Scotch teach a good lesson in saving 
by their proverb: ‘‘ Mony littles mak a muckle,’’ 
which means that many little things make a large 
one, The work of Jack Frost upon little things, when 
extended all over the world, amounts.to a great deal. 

Usually the soil of the earth contains water. When 
a spadeful of earth is turned up it is damp; so is 
that turned up by a plow. If heat leaves the earth 
(radiates) until there are but thirty-two degrees or less 
of it showing on the thermometer, the water in the 
earth freezes, —forms into crystals. In doing this the 
water rushes through the ground to the nearest place 
where a crystal center has been started. These crys- 
tals frequently take the form of columns half an inch 
through, and as much as two inches high. They 
stand close together, and are very beautiful. You 
can often see them along road-banks or in plowed 
ground. Often, when you step on an earth or gravel 
walk, your feet will sink, and you will hear cracking. 
You are breaking down the ice columns beneath your 
feet. The water near the top of the ground freezes 
first. That is after the frost forms on the grass. In 
freezing it expands. The crystals need room. To 
get room they raise the earth that is on top of them. 
If there is a long cold spell, the freezing goes on, lower 
and lower, until a depth of several feet is reached. 
The frozen ground is lifted higher and higher. The 
particles of soil are crushed finer and finer by the 
great pressure. They are turned up and about, 
squeezed, mixed, ground, aired. This is Jack Frost's 
greatest work. He makes soil and prepares it for the 
plants and trees to feed upon. 

When the crystals in the ground begin to melt, we 
call it thawing. We say, ‘‘ The frost is coming out 
of the ground.’" When this happens, our wagon 
wheels cut through the weakened crust which has 
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been lifted by the crystals, and go down with a bump 
until they strike ground which has not been frozen. 
This is the principal reason that country roads are 
‘*bad’’ in the early spring. Again, the melting of 
the crystals sets free a large quantity of water which 
has to be soaked up by the earth or evaporated by the 
sun, If the earth and sun do not work as fast as the 
ice melts, we have mud. Upon every foot of our 
earth where the thermometer marks thirty-two or 
lower, Jack Frost is at work. In the neighborhood of 
Philadelphia he is hard at work, day and night, for 
nearly four months of the year. In many colder re- 
gions his work never ceases. He tears down moun- 
tainsides, splits huge rocks, lifts the pavements, 
throws grain and grass roots from the soil, forces huge 
trees apart, rips off their bark. 

Jack Frost is a good, hard-working friend ; he is 
also a powerful hurter and destroyer. He does not 
care a snap for anybody. He has his work to do in 
Nature's plan, and he does it. 

With snow he blocks the railroads. He stops pro- 
visions for our markets, coal for our fires, prevents 
passengers from getting to their homes or places to 
which they are traveling. He freezes canals, blocks 
rivers and ports, stops ship and boat travel. 

Usually, in season, several hundred sprightly, 
white-sailed oyster-boats sail each day up the broad 
river in front of the window at which | write, gather- 
ing oysters by dragging huge iron -open-mouthed 
baskets along the bottom, and hoisting them on 
board with windlasses to empty their precious loads. 
For weeks Jack Frost has held the boats in his icy 
grip.- They are frozen up. I see, instead, long lines 
of men chopping holes in the ice several hundred feet 
apart, cutting a slit between them, and pulling on 
ropes running through these slits, dragging the 
dredges along the bottom. At the holes they hoist 
them, and empty out the oysters upon sleds. It is 
cold, hard work. All Jack Frost's doing.. And he 
makes us pay more for our oysters. This makes him 
an interfering, meddlesome member of the family. 

We must do him justice ; he is both an agreeable 
and disagreeable member of the family. He fur- 
nishes. skating, sleighing, coasting, smooth roads over 
which great loads can be sledded, and (I had almost 
forgotten it) the fun of snowballing. . We could not 
have ice-cream, water-ice, delicious soda-water, lem- 
onade, without him. There is, too, something. very 
cozy and comfortable in a good fire, which he makes 
necessary to-keep him at a respectful distance. He 
brings good to our hearts when he makes us think of 
the poor people to whom he is cruel, and whom we 
can help along with very little sacrifice to ourselves. 
Notwithstanding all this good, we scold him for swell- 
ing until he bursts our pitchers, preserve jars, and pre- 
cious bottles of catsups and watery extracts. We almost 
hate him when he nips our pet flower-plants which 
we have so carefully cared for, or freezes our potatoes, 
or bursts our water-pipes. 

The freezing of plants is due to their containing 
water. Trees and plants have much less water in 
them when they are not in leaf; that is, during the 
cold season. This is one reason why trees seldom 
freeze or the tender buds are not frozen. Another 
reason is, that water in very small particles does not 
freeze. The smallness of the cells of many plants 
prevents the water in them from freezing. A twig out 
in the open will stand against the coldest weather ; 
but if that same twig be bent sharply enough to break 
the cells and throw several particles of the water in 
them together, the twig will freeze and die. 

Plants wintered in the house are usually kept in 
leaf, and made to contain as much water as they will 
hold. Otherwise they would wilt. They are gener- 
ally plants with large cells containing much water. 
They are in prime condition for Jack Frost's work. 
Jack Frost works whenever the conditions are right for 
him. He does not lose a chance. We must blame 
ourselves, not him, if he does his duty, and we do not 
do ours. Keep the plants out of his way. If he does 
get his work done, undo it as gradually as possible by 
putting the plants in a cool shaded place until they 
are thawed. It is the too rapid thawing of the ice 
crystals in plants which injures many of them. Early 
garden plants often get nipped to the death because 
they are so tender in structure and full of sap. Even 
if the mercury is thirty-two or lower, a slight cover of 
paper, cloth, or straw, willsave them. The cover holds 
in and about them the heat which is constantly escap- 
ing (radiating) from the earth in which they are 
planted. When Jack Frost lays a thick layer of snow 
over the ground he gives the roots, grasses, plants, 
a blanket which, by holding under it the earth’s heat, 
protects them somewhat from his severer bites. 

When I was a boy on the old homestead farm my 
playmates, girls and boys, used to butrow out houses 
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in the great snow-drifts about the barns and fences. 
We ‘‘kept house’’ in them, and had lots of fun, and 
lived very comfortably. At least we thought we did. 
Maybe I would not think so now. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mp. 


al 
At Eighty 


By E. Myrtle Wallace 


Y FEET are tired to-night and sandalworn, 
Tho’ all the way was sweet; 


mee + In the morn my hair was rippling 
gold, 
Now silver is most meet. 


Perhaps the shaded way was long and hard, 
Dear heart, I do not know, 


Though times there were when even home’s light 
failed, 


And fainting heart beat slow. 


But there are mansions building now for me; 
Beyond the mists ’tis fair, 

And some day I shall cross the wind-swept sea, 
And greet my loved one there. 


So I thank God we're near the sailing now,— 
There falls upon my ear 

A sound so low, a sound so wondrous sweet, 
My soul is thrilled to hear! 


As if an angel in his song of home 
Did hush his lute and stand, 

Glad strings still throbbing with their tale of joy— 
An instant—near the strand! 


Ah, well! Some day I'll reach that land of home, 
And I can patient wait, 

Altho’ my work must nearly all be done, 
It grows so still and late. 


And yet I always loved the twilight’s hush, 
After a weary day ; 
My heart seemed strangely soothed, and some way 
dear, 
*Twas easier to pray. 


Mayhap this is God’s hush of rest to me, 
Between the two morn’s lights ; 

Before my triumph song shall ring out free, 
Where never more are nights. 


So I’m just waiting. As a little child, 
I fold my hands and pray, 

“Dear Father, keep me through the coming night, 
Till breaks the morrow’s day.” 


La ConnER, WASH. 
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Amen and Switches 
By William Harker 


URING my eighteen years’ service on the Grand 
Trunk, first as.switchman, then as signalman, 
my hours of work were from 6.30 A. M. to 

6.30 P. M., but as I was not continually occupied, I 
always found time at noon for a few moments of prayer. 

One day, just as I was about to finish my prayer, 
the call boy came to the foot of the stairs leading up 
to the signal tower, and called up some instructions 
about the trains. My prayer was just ended, and, 
instead of saying ‘‘ All right, Alex!’’ I shouted quite 
loudly «‘Amen!"’ Then there was a very much 
astonished call boy at the foot of the stairs, and a 
very much puzzled signalman at the top. What had 
I done? What manner of answer was this? I looked 
out of the window, and saw the boy looking back as 
he walked away, apparently wondering if an old-time 
camp-meeting were in progress. 

Evidently he did not know the meaning of ‘‘ Amen,"’ 
or else he thought it was sadly out of place amid the 
smoke and rattle of a railway yard. But though I 
smiled at the time, as I came to think of it afterwards, 
I decided that my response, though strange, was quite 
proper. I had given praise and sought blessing, and 
my closing word was an added petition that the one 
might be accepted and the other given ; so let it be. 
Then came this seemingly harsh end to my devo- 
tions,—an order to lay hold of iron levers, requiring 
all my strength to move, to keep these black monsters 
each in his appointed track, in order that property 
and many hundreds of precious lives might be guarded 
and saved. To that also I say ‘‘Amen.’’ So let 
it be. 

To say Amen in hope of the good that we expect 
or desire, is far beneath the best attginment. Let us 
also say Amen to every call of duty. To draw aside 
for prayer, and then refuse to go out where we are 
needed, is to turn away the best half of Christ’ s blessing. 

ALLANDALE, ONT. 
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The Training of the Teacher. 


By Professor Martin G. Brumbaugh 


XVIII. Phases of Religious Training 

N THE training of a soul in moral and 

religious truth, certain guiding principles 

should be taken account of and should 

direct the processes of the teacher. At 

the outset let us agree upon one guiding 

principle that is far-reaching in its signifi- 
cance. Zhe mind must be trained in the formation of 
right judgments before it can adequately deal with reli- 
gious truth. The soul, by training, becomes a keen in- 
strument of thought. It acquires the power to separate 
and to combine, to analyze and to synthesize the 
data furnished by the senses and also the data fur- 
nished by its own activities. This training is a pre- 
requisite to the proper use of religious truth. But 
this training can come only by the proper exercise of 
the thought-powers of the soul. I would so have it 
that this training should be secured by judicious 
exercise in secular truth and in the more elementary 
aspects of religious truth. 

To make this training effective the teacher must 
multiply incidents that occasion right judgment. 
Test your class frequently upon common incidents in 
human life. These incidents should aim to figure to 
the mind some moral or religious truth, such as con- 
scientiousness, truthfulness, humility, etc. Make these 
tests at first very simple, and let them become in- 
creasingly complex. Note always how the emotional 
aspects of the case condition the judgment of the 
pupil. Your work is not well done until the pupil 
has the power to discern between the decision that 
judgment enforces and the decision that the feelings 
suggest. Note, too, how readily the pupil at first is 
led. astray in his judgment by confusing real elements 
with accidental elements of the problem. The young 
lady, fresh from school, who was unable to compute 
the cost of thirteen pounds of meat at nine cents a 
pound, provided one-third of the meat was fat, is not 
the only person whose mind goes astray on ‘‘the 
fat."’ 

e 

John was twelve years old. One morning his 
mother called him at seven-thirty: John sprang out 
of bed, dressed promptly, and presented himself on 
time at the breakfast table. While eating his break- 
fast his mother said: ‘‘ John, before you go to school 
I want you to go on an errand for me.’’ ‘* All right, 
mother dear,"’ said John. After breakfast John went 
out and played with his comrades until school-time. 
At nine precisely he was lined up, cheerful, and 
serenely happy at school. He was industrious, 
polite, and orderly all the morning in school, At 
noon he went home. His mother said: ‘* John, why 
did you fail to go on that errand for me this morn- 
ing ?'’ John looked his mother in the eye and said : 
‘*I forgot."' At one-thirty he was in school again on 
time. During the afternoon, as a boy in the next 
guade below passed John's desk, in some way John's 
foot tripped the smaller boy, There was some con- 
‘fusiofi, and the teacher turned to John and said : 
**John, how did you happen to do that?’’ John 
answered promptly : ‘‘It was an accident, teacher."’ 
Evidently the teacher was of a different mind. She 
said to him : ‘* You may remain after school ; I want 
to see you."’ John remained. He reached home 
half an hour late. ‘*Why, John, you are late ; what 
is the cause ?'’ asked his mother. ‘‘ Oh, I was talking 
to the teacher,’’ said John. What do you think of 
John? j 

As you read this over did you notice the change in 
your opinion sentence after sentence? Read it again 
and note at what places in the story you approved, 
and at what places you did not approve, of John's con- 
duct. What was your final judgment based upon? 
Did you count up all the commendable things John 
did, and also count up all the non-commendable 
things John did, and then strike a balance? What 
really did determine your final judgment? Did you 
take into account all his acts, or did you judge him 
for his last remark to his mother? How should we 
arrive at a conclusion in a case like this? 

You will notice that the story ends with an appeal 
to judgment. This seems to me to be a most impor- 
tant thing to keep in mind. It is what the soul does 
as a result of bringing a group of related ideas into 
consciousness that is significant. All of these ideas 
should be weighed, their relative significance and im- 
portance determined, and the judgment at the end 
should announce the verdict of the soul upon the facts 


in evidence. A training to this end is most important. 
It stands opposed to those excessive memory efforts 
which we have heretofore seen are at war with all 
good teaching. It also stands opposed to hasty gen- 
eralizations,—the tendency, all too common, of leap- 
ing to conclusions without a proper consideration of 
the facts that determine what the conclusion should 
be. I believe that Sunday-school teachers are very 
much open to this criticism. They state a fact or 
two, and then expect the pupils, on this meager basis 
of concrete material, to arrive at a uniform law gov- 
erning religious conduct. Nothing is gained by such 
processes, and much is lost. This training stands 
opposed also to a form of reasoning which is capable 
of much mischief. I refer to the form of reasoning 
called reasoning by analogy. - Some object of the 
physical world is made to represent some object of 
the spiritual world, and what is true of the object in 
the physical world is by analogy said to be true of 
some object in the spiritual world. 

I once heard a minister preach a sermon on the ad- 
monition, ‘‘ Be ye therefore wise as serpents, and harm- 
less as doves.'’ He discussed. snakes to_ perfection, 
and then turned ali the detailed statement concerning 
snakes into detailed spiritual guidance. He did the 
same thing with the doves, and when the doves and the 
snakes didn’t quite behave as he thought a Christian 
ought to behave, he pointed out the fact that perhaps, 
if we knew the serpent and the dove well enough, we 
should find that they actually did behave in such a 
way as to become perfect models for religious guid- 
ance! What I wish you to see here is that a lot of 
gratuitous information was read into the text, and the 
impression left on the mind of the hearer was any- 
thing but helpful or wholesome or inspiring. 

I think that we are inclined to strain Bible lan- 
guage as if somehow it were capable of indefinite 
expansion. We read into the text things which we 
want there, whether they actually are there or not. 
For the child it would seem to me only fair that the 
language of the Bible should have only such meanings 
attached to it as legitimately inhere therein, and as 
fall within the grasp of the child. There is no reason 
why an exhaustive treatment of the text should be 
given to the child, and certainly no reason why there 
should be forced and fanciful relations established to 
impress the child with the marvelous breadth and 
suggestiveness of the Word of Truth. 


ee 

+ Here again I wish to emphasize the important fact 
that the concrete material should be presented first ; 
that speedily we should lift the pupil out of this con- 
crete material into forms of judgment and reason. A 
teacher of eight-year-old pupils said, ‘‘ Children, you 
must always be kind to animals ; God made them, 
and he wants you to treat them kindly. Remember 
this lesson.'" Another teacher, having the same 
grade of pupils, said to them : «Children, one day, 
when Abraham Lincoln and a party of friends were 
riding over the plains of Illinois, they passed through 
a thicket of wild plum trees. They stopped at a 
stream to water their horses, and then traveled on. 
They had gone but a short distance when they no- 
ticed that Lincoln was not with the party. One said 
to another, ‘Where is Lincoln?’ Another one re- 
plied, ‘The last I saw of Lincoln he had caught two 
young birds which the wind had blown out of the 
nest, and he was hunting for the nest, that he might 
put them back into it.’ In a little while Lincoln 
came riding up to the party, and some of them laughed 
at him, and jokingly remarked that he must be tre- 
mendously interested in young birds to waste his time 
on them. Lincoln simply answered, ‘Gentlemen, I 
could not have slept to-night if I had not restored 
those little birds to their nest and to their mother.’ 
Children, what led Lincoln to do what he did and to 
say what he said, and what do you think of his con- 
duct and his words ?’' Which of these teachers taught 
the lesson ? 

About two years ago, in conversation with a friend 
on a question of religious instruction in the public 
schools, he said that in his judgment the Bible 
should be taught to every child in the American pub- 
lic schools, because of its splendid moral precepts 
and because of its exquisite English, if for no other 
reasons. As we were discussing this matter we were 
walking into the state capitol at Springfield, Illinois. 
Before entering the door we paused to say a word 
about. Lincoln and his great work for the nation, when 





my friend said, ‘‘ Here, under the shadows of this 
great building, I want to tell you a true story concern- 
ing Lincoln. When he was a candidate for Congress, 
he was anxious to know how the ministers would vote. 
He asked a friend to find out. His friend reported 
that the ministers were divided on the question ; some 
would vote for him, some would vote against him. 
Lincoln quietly drew from his coat pocket a little 
Bible, and holding it in his hand, he said, ‘If I read 
this book right, every preacher ought to be with me 
in this contest.''’ The story illustrates the point. 
Put the concrete material into the soul. It will stir 
there emotional elements of tremendous value in 
moving the will to action. 

In the next place conduct should be regulated in 
harmony with moral ideas and the sentiment of duty. 
The training of the judgment is important ; it formu- 
lates the creed. The training of the will is more iim- 
portant ; it formulates conduct and builds character. 
A pupil should understand from day to day that the 
things he does are either in harmony with important 
laws that are essential to his well-being, or that his 
conduct is in violation of these laws, and that any 
violation of an important law works disaster to the 
offender. So important has this law become in the 
minds of thoughtful men that they have builded 
around it a doctrine of punishments of far-reaching 
significance. ‘The best statement of this doctrine is 
in the chapter on ‘‘ Moral Education’’ in Herbert 
Spencer's ‘‘ Education.’’ Mr, -Spencer points out 
the fact that punishment should be natural ; in other 
words, that the punishment should have some rela- 
tion to the offense committed. He calls this the doc- 
trine of natural consequences. It has received much 
attention and wide acceptance. Beyond fwo impor- 
tant limitations | wish to commend it. ‘These limita- 
tions,. however, are vital in the acceptance of the 
theory. The first of these is that natural law takes #0 
note of motive. It punishes all alike,—the teacher 
should not. Some pupils do wrong deliberately, 
others accidentally. There should be a very marked 
distinction in the treatment of the two cases, and this 
consideration of motive is a distinct limitation on the 
general doctrine of natural consequences, 

The second of these limitations lies in the fact that 
the business of the teacher is to anticipate wrong- 
doing for the purpose of preventing its commission. 
It is not the function of the religious teacher simply 
to punish the wrong-doer. He must wound the in- 
clination to do the wrong thing. He must make 
wrong-doing impossible to the extent of his ability. 
It is this ability to anticipate trouble, the power to 
foresee wrong tendencies, that makes the preventive 
qualities of moral teaching of great significance. We 
aim to fit the child when he is a child to overcome 
the tendency to do wrong before the act is committed. 
We should aim, by appeals to his feeling as well as 
his thought, to construct a system of moral and reli- 
gious truth within which his soul is protected from 
wrong-doing. Itshould be the purpose of the teacher 
to make it hard for the pupil to do wrong. For that 
reason another important matter must be considered. 

a 

The soul must be instructed in moral ideals and 
their spiritual significance. The child needs to be 
led to an understanding of what a moral ideal is. He 
needs also to be shown the value that comes to him 
in the possession of such ideals, and he needs further 
to be helped in applying the moral ideals in concrete 
cases. I would therefore commend the following 
order in presenting moral and religious truth to the 
mind of the pupil. First, the story, rich in concrete 
detail, should stir the emotional life of the child to 
quicken his vision and intensify his appreciation. 
Second, in order to heighten the effect of the story, 
follow it with poetical selections that re-enforce the 
ideas contained in the story. Third, further intensify 
the story by singing of such songs as bear directly 
upon the incidents of the story, and, in the fourth 
place, building out of all this concrete threefold, pre- 
sentative knowledge, clear judgments in the form of 
maxims, principles, rules, law of conduct. To put 
this into a sentence, the thought is, —/e// it, rhyme it, 
sing it, formulate it. 1 believe the day will come 
when we shall study the four things which are indicated, 
and group our materials in harmony with this classifi- 
cation. Then we may with some degree of confidence 
lay our nutritional elements upon the soul, confident 

(Continued on page 142, fourth column) 
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LESSON 13. MARCH 26. 


FIRST QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Golden Text: But these are written, that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God;: and that 
believing ye might have life through his name.—John 20 : 31 * 


* Go.pen Text (Am. Rev.).—But these are written, that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God ; and-that believing ye may have life in his name. 


SSS 








Lesson Calendar 


1. Jannary 1.—Christ the Life and Light of Men . . . John 1: 1-18 
2. January 8.—The Witness of John the Baptist 

“>. rere \ ee Ree OTe wie wid John 1 : 19-34 
3. January 15.—Jesus Wins his First Disciples . . . John 1 : 35-51 
4. January 22.—The First MiracleinCana . .. . . John 2: 1-11 
5. a en 29.—Jesus and Nicodemus ....... » John 3: 1-14 
6. February 5.—Jesus at Jacob’s Well ........ John 4: 5-14 
7. February 12.—The Second Miracle in Cana . . . . John 4 : 43-54 
8. February 19.—Jesus at the Pool of Bethesda John 5: 1-15 


. February 26.—The Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes, John 6: 1-14 
10. March 5.—Jesus at the Feast of Tabernacles ; ohn 7 : 37-46 
11. March 12,—The Slavery of Sin (Temperance Lesson) John 8 : 31-40 


aI 


12. March 19.—Healing of the Man Born Blind... . . John g : 1-11 
13. March 26.—Review. 
1. April 2.—Jesus the Good Shepherd... . .. . . . John 10: 7-18 
2. April 9.—The Raising of Lazarus......... John 11 : 32-45 
3. April 16.—The Supper at Bethany ......... John 12: 1-11 
4. April 23.—The Entry of Jesus into Jerusalem. . . John 12 : 12-26 
 § 2” “er err Luke 24 : 1-12 
5. Aprii 30.—Jesus Washing the Disciples’ Feet... . jenn 13: 1-14 
. May 7.—The Vine and the Branches... .... . ohn 15 : 1-12 


5 

6 

7. May 14.—Jesus Prays for his Followers... .. . ohn 17 : 15-26 

8. May 21.—Jesus Before Pilate........... ohn 18 : 28-40 

9g. May 28.—The Crucifixion ohn 19 : 17-30 

o. June 4.—The Resurrection. ........... ohn 20 : 11-23 

1. June 11.—The Message of the Risen Christ... . . Rev. 1 : 10-20 
Or, Pentecost. The Comforter Promised, John 16 : 5:15 

12. June 18.—The Heavenly Home (Temperance Lesson) Rev. a2 : 1-11 


13. June 25,—Review. 


The Review Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Not one person in a hundred knows what 
‘* friend” or ‘* friendship’’ means. Do you 
know? Do your pupils know ? 

Life is not worth living unless one does know. 

There is before us the opportunity of gaining a 
Sresh view of three years in the life of the only per- 
| fect friend who ever lived. 

Let us devote this week, then, to a study of 
Friendship as Jesus lived tt. 

Let us remember that we are studying the life 
and friendship, not of a man only, but of the Son 
of God. 

And let us have one great purpose in this study: 
to be better friends ourselves. 


‘* Friendship is love with the selfish element elimi- 
nated. It is an out-going and an on-going affection, 
wholly and inherently disinterested. on gar is 
love apart from love's claim or love's craving. his 
is friendship at its truest and best; and this it is that 
makes the best and truest friendship so rare, so dif- 
ficult of conception, so liable to misconception. No 
love in any relation of life can be at its best if the 
element of friendship be lacking. And no love can 
transcend a love that is pure friendship. That is not 
real oe which ceases when it finds that no 
return of its affection is a possibility or a hope. The 
very joy of friendship is found in loving, not in being 
loved, Friendship always consists in loving rather 
than in being loved." ! 

Another definition of friendship is the inspired one 
that is found in the thirteenth chapter of 1 Corinth- 
ians. ‘‘ Charity ’’ the cld versions called it; ‘‘ love” 
is the rendering in the American Revision; ‘ friend- 
ship love" defines it even more exactly. 

With the meaning of ‘‘ friend” now clearly in mind, 
prepare to study, with your pupils, the events in 
Christ's life as recorded in the first nine chapters of 
John, and see whether our Lord’s every action showed 
this friendship-love, and whether to be his follower 
must mean to be a friend. 

To do this effectively means that the teacher will 
master at home a great deal more material than can 
possibly be used in the thirty minutes of class-teach- 
ing. ut it is this reserve supply, this unused mar- 
gin, that gives power in teaching. No teacher can 
teach well who has at command only just enough 
—— material for use. 

The facts of the first nine chapters of John must 
be mastered. They are in the Gospel; therefore 
those nine chapters should be read through first, and 
at one sitting. In this reading, have in mind at 
every step the purpose of the Gospel, as stated by its 
writer in John 20: 31, Notice the manner in which 
the plan of recording Christ's life is carried out, as 
suggested in the first paragraph of Professor Rid- 
dle, Dr. Dunning, and Dean Sanders. After reading 
in the Gospel itself, Professor Riddle’s succinct sum- 
mary of the facts of the quarter will help to fasten 
those facts in mind. Notice also his threefold clas- 
sification of the lessons (first paragraph). 





} From “ Friendship the Master Passion,”’ by H. Clay Trumbull. 
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Now you are ready to examine as deeply as possi- 
ble into the facts, and to seek to learn the principles 
and motives upon which every action of Christ’s was 


based. For as his followers we must know his prin- 
ciples, and let him make them ours. 

In this you will find a wealth of assistance in the 
lesson articles that follow. Dr. McLaren, paragraph 
by Paragraph, illumines the recorded acts of our 
Lord, and helps us to see their evidencing of Christ's 
purpose and spirit. Test each recorded act by the 
definition of friendship, and see whether friendship- 
love was always present. That first self-revealing, 
unexpected, yet gen act of Jesus’, set forth in 
Dr. McLaren's third paragraph; was that the act of 
a friend? The first sign, in which, as Dr. Mc- 
Laren’s fourth paragraph shows, ‘'¢he man of sor- 
rows begins his work by hallowing joy:” was that 
a friend's act? The seemingly cruel testing of faith 
which was the strengthening of faith (McLaren, 8); 
the offering of power to do the impossible (McLaren, 
9); the offered freedom and sonship (McLaren, 12),— 
are these the acts of a friend ? 

Or take Dr. Dunning’s suggestive plan of getting 
at the heart of each event by a single leading ques- 
tion, followed up by subsequent questions to unfold 
the answer. This plan not only will help the teacher 
in home preparation for teaching, but can be used 
effectively in the class to direct the pupils in their 
investigation and continually to stimulate their in- 
terest. Is the purpose of the true friend back of the 
answers to those eleven leading questions suggested 
by Dr. Dunning? 

In these ways, or in your own way, get your pupils 
to search with you irfto every act of our Lord’s and 
to answer the question, ‘‘ How was this the act of a 
friend?” Then comes the question, ‘‘ In how many 
of these ways ought we to-day to be friends?" You 
must help your ~~ of course, to distinguish 
sharply between the mistake of imitating our Lord's 
actions, and the duty of imitating our Lord’s princi- 
ples of action. To confuse these two things is to be 
confused at every step in life. We need never con- 
sider ‘‘ what would Jesus do?” as applying to our- 
selves, for we are not in his position, and we have 
not his work todo. But we have work to do for him, 
and we must always consider ‘‘ what would Jesus 
have me do?” To answer that we must know the 
principles that governed his life. 

Those principles are summed up in the word 
‘* friendship-love.” That is powerful when all else 
fails. All else is impotent without it. Was it a 
fatal mistake that that young minister made, whom 
Dr. Banks tells about in his first paragraph, when he 
preached love instead of retribution to the notorious 
rough ? 

But there is one power that rests in Christ alone, 
and in which we cannot imitate him, but for which 
we must point others to him: the power to enable 
men to live the life of friendship-love. That is 
salvation. Christ in us is our only hope of such a 
life. The great Friend alone can make us friends 
worthy of his name. 


PHILADELPHIA, 





——_——_—— 


Titles and Golden Texts 


I. CHRIST THE LIFE AND LIGHT OF MEN, 


In him was life ; and the life was the light of men. 
John 1: 4. 


2. THE WITNESS OF JOHN THE BAPTIST TO JESUS. 


_Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
sin of the world.—/ohn 7 : 29. 


3. JESUS WINS HIS FIRST DISCIPLES. 


Thou art the Son of God; thou art the King of 
Israel.—/ohn 1 : 49. 


4. THE FIRST MIRACLE IN CANA, 
Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it.—/John 2: 5. 


5. JESUS AND NICODEMUS. 
For God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.—/ohn 3 : 16. 


6. JESUS AT JACOB'S WELL. 


Whosoever will, let him take the water of life 
freely.— Rev. 22: 17. 


7. THE SECOND MIRACLE IN CANA, 


The same works that I do, bear witness of me, 
that the Father hath sent me.—/oAn 5 : 36. 


8. JESUS AT THE POOL OF BETHESDA, 


And a great multitude followed him, because they 
saw his miracles.—/ohn 6 : 2. 


QQ. THE MIRACLE OF THE LOAVES AND FISHES, 


I am the living bread which came down from 
heaven. —/ohn 6 : 51. 


10.‘ JESUS AT THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES. 
Never man spake like this man.—/oAn 7 : 46. 


II. THE SLAVERY OF SIN, 


Whosoever committeth sin is the servant of sin, — 
John 8 : 34: 


I2. HEALING OF THE MAN BORN BLIND. 
I am the light of the world.—/ohu 9 : 5. 


13. REVIEW. 

But these are written, that ve might believe that 
esus is the Christ, the Son of God ; and that believ- 
ing ye might have life through his name.—/ohn 


20: 31. 
‘a 
The Facts of the Quarter 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


HE purpose of the fourth Gospel is stated in 
chapter 20:31. In setting forth the reality of 
the Incarnation the writer chooses facts that 

reveal the Person of our Lord, as indicated in the 
= (1: I-18) ; also the rejection of him by unbe- 
ieving Jews, and in contrast with this the new life 
granted to believers. The lessons for the quarter 
are from (1) the prologue, Lesson 1 ; (2) the opening 
manifestation of Jesus, Lessons 2-7 ; (3) the hostility 
of the unbelieving Jews, Lessons 8-12, They cover a 

riod of three years, from the witness of John the 

aptist to the Feast of Dedication, a little more than 
three months before the crucifixion. 

The dates given assume that goane was baptized 
by John in January, A. D. 27 ; that the public min- 
istry covered three years; that three of the four 
passovers occurring during the ministry are coinci- 
dent in time with Lessons 5, 8, and 9. 

Lesson1: Christ the Life and Light of Men.—The 
prologue indicates the a thoughts of the Gos- 
pel. It . to a large extent. Hence, 
no time and place can be properly assigned it. 

Lesson 2: The Witness of John the Baptist to 
Pfennig baptism of Jesus is referred to in this 
esson, but the lesson itself followed the return of 
Jesus from the temptation. The place was ‘‘ Beth- 
any beyond Jordan.” This was probably not at the 
traditional site, near Jericho, but farther north, on 
the east side of the Jordan, about fifteen miles 
southeast of the Sea of Galilee. John the Bap- 
tist may have baptized Jesus at the former place, 
and moved north in the interval. The probable date 
is early in March, A. D. 27. 

Lesson 3: Jesus Wins his First Disciples.—The 
events occurred on the two days succeeding those of 
the last lesson, and in the same place : in Bethany 
beyond Jordan, March, A. D. 27. 

esson 4: The First Miracle in Cana.—The mir- 

acle was wrought on ‘‘the third day” after the de- 
parture from Bethany, in early March, A. D. 27. 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 26 


‘* Cana of Galilee” has been located at Kefr Kenna, 
about four miles northeast of Nazareth, but Robin- 
son identifies it, from similarity of name, with Kana 
el-Jelil, about twelve or fifteen miles north of Naza- 
reth. 

Lesson 5: Jesus and Nicodemus.—A brief interval 
was spent at Capernaum, which afterwards became 
the home of Jesus. A visit to erusalem, at the 
Passover, was marked by the (first) cleansing of 
the temple, and by ‘‘signs” which evoked a cer- 
tain kind of belief. The interview with Nicodemus 
probably occurred in Jerusalem, possibly at the house 
of John himself, some time in the early half of April, 
A. D. 27. 

Lemme 6: Jesus at Jacob's Well.—The ministry 
in Judza, narrated only by John, intervened. The 
hostility of the Pharisees led to a withdrawal through 
Samaria to Galilee. ‘‘ Jacob’s Well”’ is in Samaria, 
near Nablfis (ancient Shechem), and northeast of 
Mount Gerizim, the sacred mountain of the Samari- 
tans. ‘‘ Four months” before ‘‘ the harvest,” if taken 
literally, makes the date December, A. D. 27, eight 
months after the last lesson. 

Lesson 7: Zhe Second Miracle in Cana,—After 
two days Jesus goes to Cana, where he is met by the 
king’s officer, who came from his home at Caper- 
naum. The distance between the two places, if lo- 
cated at the farthest points, was twenty-five miles. 
The date was December, A. D. 27. 

Lesson 8: Jesus at the Pool of Bethesda.—lIt is 
here held that John 5 refers to a passover (the second), 
since this gives a place for the harvest-time implied 
in the sabbath controversy in Galilee. The date, 
then, is earlyin April, A. D. 28. 
of Bethesda is in dispute. 


Anne. Robinson places it at the fountain of the 
Virgin, south of the temple, while the traditional site 
is Birket Israel, just beyond the northeast corner of 
the temple enclosure. 

Lesson 9: The Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes. 
—The year of popularity in Galilee is not noticed by 

ohn, who is now showing the unbelief of the Jews. 

he time was near the passover ; according to the 
view here held, the third, in April, A. D. 29. The 
place was an uninhabited spot on the northeast shore 
of the Sea of Galilee, near Bethsaida — (Luke). 

Lesson 10: /Jesus at the Feast of Tabernacles.— 
During the interval (of six months) Jesus made sev- 
eral journeys, Galilee having become hostile. This 
visit to Jerusalem was ‘‘ as it were in secret,” but on 
‘*the great day of the feast’ he taught in the temple, 
with the result that an effort was made to arrest him. 
The time was probably October 18, A. D. 29. 

Lesson 11: Zhe Slavery of Sin.—lf John 7: 53 to 
8 : 11 is unhistorical (see my comments in the Times 
of February 25), the date is the same as that of 
the last lesson. The place was ‘‘in the treasury,” 
the court ot the women as it was called, beyond 
which women could not go. 

Verse 12: Healing of the Man Born Blind.—The 
better supported reading in John 8: 59 makes an in- 
terval probable, and in John 10: 22 a well-supported 
reading places the whole passage from g : 1 onward 
at the Feast of Dedication. The earlier date would 
be the first sabbath after October 18 ; the later, a 
sabbath at the close of December, A. D. 29; the 
events narrated in Luke g: 51 to 10: 42 intervening. 
—The pool of Siloam, now called Birket Silw4n, is in 
the lower Tyropceon Valley, southeast of Mount Zion. 
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If you cannot be a Peter at Pentecost you can be 
an Andrew at Bethabara. 


a 
Traveling in the Lord’s Land 


Conducted by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


N ORDER to follow this Bible-land journey with 
the class, the teacher will see that every pupil 
is supplied with a set of The Sunday School 

Times Lesson Pictures and Maps (10 cents per set). 
If our review is to include ali the geography that 
we have learned during the past quarter, it will be 
quite extensive. We give the outline, and the teacher 
will select as much material for review as time will 


allow. 
I. The Land of Palestine 

1. Bodies of water: G.S. (Great Sea), R. J. (River 
Jordan), L. M. (Lake Merom), S. G. (Sea of Galilee), 
5. S. (Salt Sea). 

2. Natural features: S. C. P. (seacoast plain), 
M. R. (mountain pagien). J. V. (Jordan valley), E, 
T. L. (eastern table-land). 

3. Provinces: G. (Galilee), B. (Bashan), J. (Judea), 
P. (Pera). 

4. Places on the seacoast plain: T. (Tyre), C. 
(Cesarea), J. (Joppa), G. (Gaza). 

5. Placesin the mountain region : H. (Hebron), B. 
(Bethlehem), J. (Jerusalem), S. (Shechem), N. (Naza- 
reth), C. (Cana). 

6. Places in the Jordan Valley: J. (Jericho), B. 


The site of the pool . 
Recent explorers favor a , 
locality north of the temple under the church of St. : 
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Jerusalem and Its Surrounding Hills 


(Bethabara), T. (Tiberias), C. (Capernaum), B. (Beth- 
saida), G. (Gerasa, or Gergesa), C. P. (Casarea- 
Philippi). 
Il. The Journeys of Jesus During the First 
or Judean Year 

1. For his baptism: N. to B. (Nazareth to Betha- 
bara). 

2. For his temptation: B. to W. J. (Bethabara to 
Wilderness of Judza), 

3. For his first disciples: W. to B. (Wilderness to 
Bethabara). 

4. For the wedding feast: B. to C. (Bethabara to 
Cana). 

5. For the first passover and conversation with 
Nicodemus; C. to C. and J. (Canato Capernaum and 
Jerusalem). 


< 


The Word 


By Alexander 


. 
fle profound pater in to this Gospel (Lesson 1) 
unveils the foundations of the universe, passes 
beyond the bounds of time, and gives a glimpse 
into the depths of Godhead. And all its deep revela- 
tions are preparatory to its crowning declaration: 
‘*The Word became flesh,” being meant to tell us 
who and what this ‘‘Word” is. He, the divine asso- 
ciate in the abysses of eternity with God, the agent 
of all creation, the light and life of men, who was in 
the world unknown, came into the world at last, 
raying out the divine glory, communicating the ful- 
ness of divine grace, and declaring the name of the 
Father. These eighteen verses contain ultimate 
truth as to God, creation, man and history; but their 
lace in the Gospel shows that their main purpose 
is to set us at the right view-point for understanding 
Jesus and his work as the Incarnate Word. 

The heart of that work is given in John’s witness, 
of which the center is his testimony to the atoning 
work of the Lamb of God. What a contrast between 
the two names—‘‘the Word,” with all the sublime 
and mysterious truths wrapped up in it, and the 
humble, meek designation, ‘*the amb"! What 
acontrast between the workings of the Creator 
Word and those of the sin-bearing Lamb. Blessed 
be God, the two are One! If Jesus were not the 
Word, he could not be the Lamb. 

In Lesson 3 the self-manifestation of Jesus begins. 
How singularly gentle and unlike what might have 
been expected it is! Is this indeed the rise of the 
better sun, the light of men? A drawing to himself 
of four or five rmen. But the ‘‘ grace,” which is 
the brightest beam of the ‘‘glory” of the Father, 
shines through the whole. ‘His delights are with 
the sons of men,” and though ‘‘trailing clouds of 

lory”’ does he ‘‘come,” he desires human hearts to 
ove him, and is glad when they ask to be with him. 
He manifests a divine penetration into character; 
with all his meekness, he assumes absolute authority 
over men; he presents himself as the sole medium of 
communication between earth and heaven; he casts 
at once a spell over hearts. And they yield to the 
















































6. For his conversation at Jacob’s Wel: 
(Jerusalem to Sychar). 

7. For the return to Galilee and the cu 
nobleman’s son: S. to C. (Sychar to Cana), 


III. The Journeys of Jesus During the Secon. 
Galilean Year 

1. Rejection at Nazareth: C., C., N., C. (Ci 
Capernaum, Nazareth, Capernaum). 

2. Tour of Eastern Galilee: C., E. G., C. (Caper- 
naum, Eastern Galilee, Capernaum. 

3. Journey to Jerusalem and return (for the miracle 
at the Pool of Bethesda): C., J. V., J., C. (Caper- 
naum, Jordan Valley, Jerusalem, Capernaum). 

4. Mountain journey: C., M., C. (Capernaum, 
‘the Mountain,” Capernaum). 

5. Tour in Southern Galilee: C., N., C. (Caper- 
naum, Nain, Capernaum). 

6. Voyage to Gergesa : 
Gergesa, Capernaum). 

7. Tour in Central Galilee ;,C., N., C. (Capernaum, 
Nazareth, Capernaum). 

8. Retirement to Bethsaida (feeding five thousand): 
C., B., C. (Capernaum, Bethsaida, Capernaum). 


IV. Four of the Journeys of Jesus During the Third 
Year,—** Year of Wandering ” 
1. To Pheenicia: C., P. (Capernaum to Phoenicia). 
2. To Decapolis : P., D. (Phoenicia to Decapolis). 
3. To Cesarea Say Bo. 5.t> Wry Eve Se. GO” 
capolis, Sea of Galilee, Bethsaida, Czsarea Philippi). 
4. To Jerusalem: C. P., C.,S., J. (Caesarea B il- 
ippi, Capernaum, Samaria, Jerusalem). 


V. The City of Jerusalem 
Mountains: Mt. O., Mor., Oph., Bez., Ac., Zi., 
H. E. C. (Mount of Olives, Moriah, Ophel, Bezetha, 
Acra, Zion, Hill of Evil Counsel). 
2. Valleys: K., T.,G. (Kedron, Tyropceon, Gihon), 
3. Pools: B., S. (Bethesda, Siloam). _. 
SoutH OrancE, N. J. 


C., G., C. (Capernaum, 


‘ 


Only the eternal love gives the eternal life. 





** Eternal Life’’ is the title of a review exercise 
based on the International Lessons for January, Feb- 
ruary, and March, 1905, and published by The Sun- 
day School Times Co. at $1.00 per hundred copies, 
postpaid. Iltisin part responsive; contains suggested 
hymns and order of service; but isso flexible as to yield 
itself to the plans of any Sunday-school. It will vital- 
ize your Review Sunday. 
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Revealed 
McLaren, D.D. 


attraction and own him, before he had done anything 
but lay the fascination of himself uponthem. As ‘‘the 
Son of God, the King of Israel he came, they saw, 
he conquered.” 

Equally unlike expectation, and équally befitting, 
was his first miracle. A strange manifesting forth 
of his glory was that. The scene chosen for it was 
strange, the act itself was strange. Not thus would 
men have looked for the first gleam of his glory to 
be flashed out. Neither the pre-Incarnate majesty, 
nor the sacrificial work of the Word-Lamb seem to 
fit in with either the scene of the miracle or its sub- 


stance. The man of sorrows begins his work by 
hallowing joy. Yet there was deep appropriateness 
in both. e cannot understand the full significance 


of the miracle without taking the majesty and the sac- 
rifice into account. That Word, that Lamb, conse- 
crates wedded love and festal joys. He puts forth 
divine power and withal is “kindly with his kind.” 
He transforms the water of earthly gladness into the 
wine of heaven-descended blessedness; he keeps the 
best till last. 

We pass into closer contact with him and the mys- 
tery of his work in Lesson 5. Its center is the won- 
derful saying in which, with words that a child can 
understand and angels cannot exhaust, he discloses 
his nature, the gift which he gives, and the condition 
of our receiving it: ‘‘God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believ- 
eth on him should not perish, but have eternal life.” 
The love of God is the lake from which flows the 
river, the Son who brings the water of life to the 
world, but that love cannot give that life without 
man’s faith. Many would fain link the first clause 
of that great saying with the last immediately, and 
read it, ‘‘God so loved the world that it should have 
everlasting life,” but the two intervening clauses 
cannot be left out. Two things must come between 
—the mission of the Son, the faith of the individual. 

In Lesson 6 still deeper truths open out, and a still 
more wonderful combination of human weakness 
and divine power is manifested. The weary, thirsty 
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Jew, begging a draught from the woman's pitcher, is 
the giver of water which satisfies for ever all the 
soul's thirsts, and is in us an ever-springing fountain 
of life. We must interpret that claim as John inter- 
prets it in a later chapter as referring to the gift of 
the Spirit; Jesus then, in it, opens out still further 
mysteries of glory and grace, and shows us his hand 
stretched out, laden with a gift that plants in us a 
new life that cannot die. nd he gives it to every 
one that asks of him. 

The self-manifestation of Jesus, as it advances, is 
attended by the development of faith on one hand 
and of unbelief on another; and John is careful to 
mark the growth of these opposite results. In Lesson 
7 the main int is not so much the miracle as its 
bearing on the father’s ‘‘ belief.” Jesus saw in the 
request for his presence to heal, a form of the same 
dependence on sense which had led the re to 
demand signs as necessary for their belief in his Mes- 
siahship. And he is saddened by it. Why should 
he have been so? Were not miracles intended to 
evoke faith? Many theologians used to say so, 
making miracle the strongest ‘‘evidence of Chris- 
tianity.”" Jesus did not agree with them, but always 
relegated miracles to a very subordinate place, and 
thought the belief in him founded on them a very 
inferior type of faith. It indicated sad blindness to 
the luster of his own personality and the- divine 
beauty of his character. It showed that the objects 
of sense were more real and more important to the 
seekers after signs than such shadowy abstractions 
as purity, gentleness, compassion, lofty wisdom, and 
that they had no eyes to see the true tokens of 
divinity. 

The ‘‘ nobleman” was similarly held by sense, and 
though he had so much “faith” as to credit Jesus’ 
healing power, he had so little as to think his pres- 
ence necessary for its exercise. His disease needed 
attention first; and the miracle was shaped accord- 
ingly. His faith was increased by the sharp test of 
having to go away with nothing to rest it on but 
Jesus’ word. The test of faith is the strengthening 
of faith. No doubt there was a struggle in his breast, 
but trust in Jesus won the day. How much more he 
knew of Jesus as he departed than he did when he 
came, and how swiftly his faith had disengaged itself 
from the cramping cords of sense! And the man 
who began by thinking of faith as only to be based 
on sense, and advanced to exercising it without any 
sensuous helps to it, ended in having it increased, 
and still more enlightened, by experience. He first 
won the blessing of those who have not seen and 
nm have believed; he then believed the more because 

e did see. 

The miracle in Lesson 8, like most of those in John, 
is told for the sake of the light it throws on Jesus, 
and of the consequences that followed. In it he is 
revealed as the fountain of love and pity, which 
wells forth unasked at the sight of misery; as revivi- 
fying hope and creating the desire that was all but 
dead because hope was dead; as calling for obedi- 
ence to an apparently impossible command; as 
giving power to do what he required. But it was as 
exasperating ee and unbelief by his brushing 
aside the sabbatical legislation that the miracle was 
epoch-making. It also led to further development of 
these by the claims which he made to have authority 
to set aside the Mosaic legislation. These claims in- 
furiated the ‘‘ Jews” almost to madness, as being 
blasphemy, which indeed they were, if Jesus is not 
the everlasting Son of the Father, the Incarnate Di- 
vine Word. 

The miracle of the loaves and fishes (Lesson 9) has 
its deepest meaning and purpose stamped on it by 
Jesus’ subsequent conversation, It is a symbolic 
revelation of himself, a parable in a miracle. How 
many aspects of Jesus and his work have already 
been disclosed in this Gospel—Word, Lamb, Joy- 
bringer, Giver of water of life, Lord of Sabbath, and 
now is added Bread of Life and Giver of a life which 
is eternal, even while amid the transiencies of time, 
and ensures a resurrection at the last day. 

Yet another gem is added to his crown in Lesson 10, 
and that by his own hand. ‘On the last day, the 
great day of the feast,” he fronts the world as 
being able to satisfy all their desires and needs, and 
invites every soul of man to come by faith to him and 
drink. Who is he who thus assumes to be available 
and adequate to a thirsty world? When he ‘‘stood 
and cried” thus, he advanred beyond his word to the 
Samaritan, for he not only promised personal satis- 
faction to all comers, but that the same ‘ water,” 
which in them should be a fountain springing up, 
should also be a river flowing forth, and bearing 
blessings to other thirsty souls. The Christian life 
is meant to be diffusive. He who truly possesses it 
will be impelled to impart it. 

In Lesson 11 a farther advance in Jesus’ self-mani- 
«festation is made and one more title added to the 
long roll. He is the Liberator. The dark view 
of humanity which underlies the various symbols 
already used in this Gospel, and found in the pre- 
vious lessons, is presented again under the image 
of slavery. That is much more than a symbol; it is 
the naked truth, for every man that sins thereby 
sells himself to the tyrant. The dominion that the 
sinful past exercises over the will, the hopelessness 
of efforts to break the chains, are grim facts, and 
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Jesus, and he only, can loose men from their sins, 
which he does by ‘‘ his own blood,” and can change 
their standing from that of servants to that of sons, 
which he does because to them that believe on him 
he gives authority to become sons of God. Nothing 
higher than these two gifts, which in a very deep 
sense are one, of freedom and sonship, can be con- 
ceived. 

In Lesson 12 the symbolical aspect of the miracle is 
presented by Jesus himself, both in the final words 
to the blind man after he received sight, and in the 
part assigned to the pool of Siloam. Jesus is the 
‘light of the world”; he gives eyes to the blind. 
That is the lesson of the singular miracle. And the 
process of giving spiritual sight to the man begins 
with the cure, &*¥1 goes on through the buzz of the 
neighbors and the brow-beating by the rulers, so that 
he who began with designating his healer ‘‘ the 
man that is called Jesus,’ ends with ‘Lord, I be- 
lieve.” At the same time the development of 
unbelief goes on side by side and step by step with 
that of faith. So that Jesus sums up the whole story 
in the declaration that he has come for judgment, to 
give sight to the blind and to blind those who falsely 
conceit themselves to see. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
< 


The temple of worship is by the dusty wayside if 
He its there. 












Lesson-Lights 


IVE times every twenty-four hours the officials of 
the faith which originated in Arabia, and which 


spread over the East, both from housetops and - 


lofty minarets, testify to the unity of the Deity in lan- 
oy strikingly similar to that of John the Baptist. 

ithout argument, but at the top of his voice, the 
Moslem muezzin gives his testimony thus : ‘'I bear 
witness that there is no deity but God!” While John 
said: ‘‘ I have seen, and have borne witness that this 
is the Son of God” (John 1: 34). Whatever the the- 
ory of Christians ,may be as to witness-bearing, the 

ractise of Moslems would seem to show that every 
ollower of the Prophet should be, and is, a witness- 
bearer. 

In Lesson 6, ‘* Jesus at Jacob’s Well,” Jesus is said 
to have arrived at Jacob’s well about the sixth hour, 
as he journeyed from Jerusalem to Galilee. Dr. 
Trumbull supposes (‘‘ Studies in Oriental Social 
Life,” page 364) that the season was the springtime. 
According to European reckoning of time the sixth 
hour would be about sunrise, and that would be the 
time when Orientals start on their journeys, and not 
yet the time to be ‘‘ wearied” (John4:6). On the 
other hand, if the season was December, as others 
suppose, six o’clock by European time, whether 
morning or evening, would be dark; it would be 
more than an hour before sunrise, or more than an 
hour after sunset, and the woman could hardly 
have come to draw water without daylight. More- 
over, no workers would be in the field at such an 
hour, for the woman is supposed to have been draw- 
ing water for laborers in the neighboring property, 
and not for domestic use in the town. But if it be 
supposed that John reckoned as Orientals do, the 
sixth hour would be noon, and that is just the time 
when muleteers and others reach Jacob's Well on the 
second day after leaving Jerusalem. If this be con- 
sidered settled, then the tenth hour in Lesson 3, and 
the seventh hour in Lesson 7, are also settled. The 
tenth hour is two hours before sunset, and the sev- 
enth hour five hours before sunset. 


Suweir, Mt. LEBANON, Syria. 
< 
Faith rests on facts. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


God's Love 


OR God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
on him should not perish, but have eternal 

life (Golden Text for Lesson 5). Margaret Meredith 
tells how a notorious rough named Ike Miller, the 
terror of a mining district in the north of England, 
was converted. Henry Morehouse, a young evan- 
gelist scarce out of his boyhood, was preaching to a 
company of these miners, when Ike Miller came in, 
and took a seat near the front. Preachers and help- 
ers trembled, for this wicked man had threatened to 
break up the services. Henry Morehouse preached 
on God's love in Jesus Christ, and he longed to reach 
the heart of the wild, grimy miner who sat so 
strangely quiet gazing into his doce. After the meet- 
ing the men gathered around the preacher regretfully. 
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‘‘Ah, Henry, you didn't preach right. You ought to 
have preached at Ike Miller. You had a great oppor- 
tunity and you lost it. That softly sort of preaching 
won't do him any good. What does he care about 
love? You ought to have told him the dreadful pun- 
ishment he is going to get.” The young preacher 
only said in a boyish tone, ‘‘I am real sorry I did 
not preach to him right. I did want so to help 
him.” ‘Meanwhile the big miner was tramping 
home. His wife ran in front of the children as he 
came in, but she stared in bewilderment; he was not 
drunk; he was not scowling. He put his arms 
around her and kissed her, and said, ‘‘ Lass, God 
has brought your husband back to you.” Then, 
gathering up the shrinking children, ‘‘ My little boy 
and girl, God has brought your father back to you. 
Now let us ali pray,” and he knelt down. There 
was a silence, but for many sobs; he could not think 
of any words; his heart was praying, but Ike Miller 
had uttered no prayer since he was a little boy. At 
last words from those distant days came back to him 
—something that his mother had taught him; and 
from that hovel floor, in the midst of that remnant of 
an abused family, to be abused no more, he sounded 
out in rugged gutturals through his sobs: 


** Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 
Look upon a little child ; 
Pity my simplicity, 

Suffer me to come to thee.’’ 


Waiting for the Water 


He that will, let him take the water of life 
freely (Golden Text, Lesson 6). Professor David 
Fairchild declares that the driest spot on earth is at 
Payta, a district in Peru. It is on the coast, about 
five degrees south of the equator, and, in spite of the 
nearness of the ocean, is drier than the deserts in 
Chili. Sea-clouds are plentiful, but as a general 
thing seven years roll by between showers. Never- 
theless, Professor Fairchild found nine distinct 
species of plants, and among these seven were one- 
year-old sprouts. Mr. Fairchild says that the seeds 
of these plants must have lain in the soil seven 

ears in a dormant state, until the rain gave them 
ife. The natives do not expect to reap until the 
seventh year after sowing. It means much when 
the influences of Divine grace on the human heart 
are compared to water. Christ comes as the Water 
of Life to the thirsty shrubs of the desert. The 
showers are at our call, and we may bring them upon 
us at will. If the spiritual graces die in our hearts, 
the fault must always be our own. 


Light in Death 

lam the light of the world (Golden Text, Lesson 
12). Sir David Brewster, the scientist, was visited 
on his death-bed by his friend Sir James Simpson, 
aman of kindred genius and like Christian hopes. 
‘The like of this I never saw,” he said as he came 
from the death-chamber. ‘‘ There is Sir David rest- 
ing like a little child on Jesus, and speaking as if in 
a few hours he will get all his problems solved by 
him.” ‘I shall see Jesus,” said Brewster, ‘‘ and that 
will be grand. I shall see him who made the worlds.” 
A little later he said: ‘‘I have had the light for many 
years, and oh, how bright it is! I feel so safe, so 
satisfied!” And so, in child-like reliance and ador- 
ing love, he gently fell asleep in Jesus. 
Christ Imparts Life 

But these are written, that ye may believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that 
believing ye may have life through his name 
(Golden Text for Lesson 13). Rowland Hill said 
that he was once conversing with a celebrated:sculp- 
tor, who had been hewing out a block of marble to 
represent the great English Prime Minister, Lord 
Chatham. ‘‘ There,” said he, ‘‘is not that a fine 
form?" ‘* Now, sir,” said Rowland Hill, ‘‘can you 

ut life into it? Else, with all its beauty, it is still 

ut a block of marbie.’’ Are we much better than 
blocks of marble if we have not Christ in us ? 

West Nyack, N. Y. 


Doing the will of the King ts the first step toward 
drinking the water of the Kingdom. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


S A RESULT of long experience the writer has 
found the word-picture method of review the 
most telling. tt interests the school as no 

other method does. I first review titles and Golden 
Texts, which are put on the board as given below. 
As the titles are called for, the leading persons in 
that lesson are drawn out. In Lesson 1 they are 
John the Apostle and John the Baptist. In Lesson 
2 they are John the Baptist, the delegation, , and 
Jesus. In Lesson 3, John the Baptist Andrew, John 
the Apostle, Peter, James, Philip, and Nathanael, 
and Jesus. es 
After reviewing in this way, let the school join in 
ahymn. Then go on to the word-picture review, as 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 26 


follows: I am by a river. 
One man in rough garments is prominent. 
the river. Name the man. 
to ask the man questions. 


A great crowd is there. 
Name 
See, a committee comes 
Whence do they come? 


What do they ask him? What does he say that he is? 


Lesson 3.—See, in the morning, Jesus alone. 


In 


the evening of that day he has six men with him as 


his disciples. Give their names. 


(Drill on these till 


the school gives them correctly.) Who first pointed 


Jesus out to them? 
Lesson 4.—We are to-day at a wedding. 
town was it? What woman was there? 


In what 
Who else 


was there ? Something unfortunate took place. What 


was it? How wasthe difficulty remedied ? 


Lesson 5.—We are alone at night, in this lesson. 


Tell the name of the city in which we are. 
the two men who are talking together. 


Name 
What does 


one of them say about the serpent in the wilderness ? 
(Have the school give this.) What is the Golden 


Text of this lesson ? 


Lesson 6.—Whose well are we beside to-day ? Who 


is sitting on the curb of the well ? 
well? hy? 


Who comes to the 
Was she a good or a bad woman? 


What is the most important thing that Jesus says to 


the woman? (God is a Spirit, etc.) 


Lesson 7.—Now I have arrived at Capernaum. A 


boy there is very sick. Whose son is he? 
does the father go? 
Does Jesus go with him ? 
the father believe Jesus ? 
who met him? What did they say ? 
result of this miracle in the case o 
his house ? 


To whom 
What does he ask Jesus to do? 
What does Jesus do? 
When he was going home 
What was the 
the nobleman and 


Did 


In this way go through all the lessons, breaking 


your work once or twice with a lively hymn. 














TiTLe. Go.tpen TEXT. TITLE. Govpen Text. 
C.L.L. M._ In Him. S. M. C, The same. 
W. 3}. B.J. Behold. Ff. B And a great. 
J. W. FD. Thou. M. L. F. I am. 

F. M. C. Whatsoever. J. F. T. Never. 
J. N. For God. S. S. Whosoever. 
j. Jj. W. Whosoever. H. M. B. BB. Lam. 
New York City. 
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Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


With references also to the old and new editions of the 


metrical Psalm book ** Bible Songs "’) 


‘‘On Jordan's bank the Baptist’s Psalm 92: 1-10; 


cry. (126 : 1-4. 
‘*Joy to the world! the Lord is poajm 029: 1-6 

come.”’ "7 gry 
‘‘A ruler once came to Jesus by (30 : I-5. 

night."’ Psalm 142 : 1-7. 
‘‘T’heard the voice of Jésus say."’ 1209 : 1-6. 303: 
‘The great Physician now is near." peajm 1c : 
va ¥ ; 35 : 1-7. 

7 O Lord, in days of (201 : 1-4. 

‘‘ Yield not to temptation." Psalm 1 : 1-6. 
‘* Tell me the old, old story."’ (1 : 1-3. 


x 


river's source. 


186. 


290 : 


rag.) 
: 1-5.) 
1-4.) 
1-4.) 


3 1-3.) 


They may continue in thirst who guarrel over the 





distribution. 
it before Review Sunday—March 26. 


ter of the year. 


hundred copies, postpaid. 





The quarterly review in the form of a responsive exer- 
cise, and published in a pamphlet, is now ready for 
There ts just time to order and receive 
Some superin- 
tendents have given us a standing order for each quar- 
Have you availed yourself of this help 
in conducting the review? The exercises are $1.00 per 








among the sick. 
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By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The Revelation of Christ 


1. Christ the Word of God: 
In the beginning was the Word (John t : 1). 
The Word became flesh (Jokn 1 : 14). 
Spoken unto us in his Son (Heb. 1: 1, 2). 
My beloved Son... hear ye him (Matt. 17: 5). 
2. Christ the Lamb of God : 
Behold, the Lambé of God (john 1 : 29). 
A lamb without blemish (1 Pet. 1 : 18, 19). 
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Review Lesson Outline 


A Sabbath with the Saviour is sure to take us 


Worthy is the Lamb that hath been slain (Rev. 5 : 12), 


3- Christ the Messiah King : 
We have found the Messiah (John 1 : 41). 
“q Son of God... king of Israel (John t : 49). 
4 Thy king cometh unto thee (Matt. 21 : 5). 


M, All authority hath been given unto me (Matt. 28: 18). 


4- Christ the Transformer : 
The water now become wine (John 2 : 7-10). 
In Christ, he is a new creature (2 Cor. 5:17). 


Be renewed... put on the new man (Eph. 4: 23, 24). 


5- Christ the Teacher : 


Thou art a teacher come from God (John 3: 1, 2). 
29). 


Taught them as... having authority (Matt 7 


One is your teacher (Matt. 23 : 8). 
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6. Christ the Soul Winner : 
Give me to drink (John 4 : 7-10). 
Other sheep I have. . . must bring (John tro : 16). 
Of every tribe, and tongue, and people (Rev. 5: 9, 10). 


7- Christ the Healer : 
Go thy way; thy son liveth (John 4 : 50). 
Himself. . . bare our diseases ( Matt. 8 : 17). 
Touched with the feeling of our infirmities (Heb. 4: 15). 


8. Christ the Strength-Giver : 

Take up thy bed, and walk (John 5 : 8, 9). 
To him that hath no might... strength (Isa. 40 : 29). 
All things in him that strengtheneth (Phil. 4 : 13). 


9. Christ the Bread of Life: 

Took the loaves... distributed (John 6: 11). 
Come ye, buy, and eat... without money (Isa. 55 : 1-3). 
I am the bread of life (John 6 : 35). 


10. Christ the Water of Life : 
Come unto me and drink (John 7 : 37). 
A well of water springing up (John 4: 14). 
I will give unto him... water of life (Rev. 21 : 6). 


us. Christ the Liberator : 

HH... the Son shall make you free (John 8 : 34-36). 
To proclaim liberty to the captives (Isa. 61: 1). 
For freedom did Christ set us free (Gal. 5 : 1). 


12. Christ the Light-Giver : 

J am the light of the world (John 9: 5). 
To shine upon them .. . in darkness (Luke 1: 
Out of darkness into his. . 


78, 79). 
. light (1 Pet. 2:9). 


ead 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association) 


Monday.—John 1: 1-18 . . . Christ the life and light of men 
Tuesday.—John 1: 35-51. . . ... Jesus wins his first disciples 
Wednesday.—John 3: 1-15. ie . Jesus and Nicodemus 
Thursday.—John4:5-14. ..,. Jesus we pp om Well 
Friday.—John 5: 1-15. esus at the: Pool of Bethesda 
Saturday.—John 6: 1-14. . . Miracle of the loaves and fishes 
Sunday.—John g: 1-11 . Healing of the man born’blind 


% 


Figures always fail when they have to do with 
faith. 


Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Quarter’s Work and Aim: John’s Story of Jesus. 
Believe, Have Life, Through His Name. 








OTE.—Distribute the Golden Texts to classes or 
individuals for response when needed, then re- 
view each by the entire department. . Use 

pictures and songs freely. 

How many names have you? Two or three, and 
perhaps some pet names besides. You know what 
your mother means when she calls you her “ dar- 
ing” or ‘‘sunbeam,” ‘‘ Little Mischief” or ‘‘ Chat- 
terbox.” Yet none 
of you have so many 
names as were given 
to Jesus. Some of 
you have been ab- 
sent, yet you all 
want to know the 





JOHN'S Goco'ren 


learned, and what 
they mean. Perhaps 
you can remember 
who spoke them. 

Hundreds of years 
before Jesus was 
born, the prophet 
said, ‘‘His name 
shall be called Won- 
derful,” etc. (our 
Christmas Golden 
Text). Before his 
birth, an angel said 
to Joseph, ‘‘ Thou 
shall call his name 
esus: for he shall save his people from their sins.” 

his name and many others are in this little book, 
Jchn’s Gospel or g news. John knew Jesus better 
than any other friend, and he knew the names by 
which others called him, but he couldn’t begin to 
write all he knewin this little book. We have studied 
only half of it, yet we couldn't remember so many 
names without writing them down, so we have filled 
our circle, with Jesus in the center, the name we 
know the best. Sing: 














‘* There is no name so sweet on earth, 
So dear, so sweet, as Jesus.’’ 


The words around the circle are to heip us to re- 


member why Jobn wrote his Gospel. epeat to- 
day’s text, and indicate Christ and Son of God, also 
Jesus, by chalk of a different color. Distinguish 


also the word Life. The circle should be completed, 
except this, before the lésson ; the names and inci- 
dents connected with them may be considered in 





names we have. 
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order or otherwise. The agp will help greatly 
to recall the incidents. ith each lesson mention 
somebody who believed in Jesus, as follows : 

1. All who believe on his name may become sons 
of God (John 1 : 12). 

2. John the Baptist believed Jesus was the Lamb 
of God (v. 29). 

3. Nathanael believed Jesus was the King of Israel 
(VS. 49, 50). 

4. His disciples believed on him (2: 11), 

5. Whosoever believeth shall have everlasting life 
(3: 15, 16). 

6. The Samaritan woman and her neighbors (4: 
39. 41, 42). 

7. The nobleman and his family (v. 53). 

8. The man healed at Bethesda (5: 9). 

g. Five thousand people who were fed (6: 14). 

10. Some believed, some did not, at the Feast of 
Tabernacles (7 : 40, 41, 43). 

11, Certain Jews (8 : 31). 

12, The man cured of blindness (chap. 9 : 35-38). 

Why was Jesus called the Life? John says, ‘ All 
things were made through him, and without him was 
not <7 made that hath been made. In him 
was life,” etc. Sing, ‘‘God make my life a little 
light.”" Who called Jesus the Lamb of God? Our 
text tells why,—‘‘ which taketh away the sin of the 
world.” Sing verse 2 of ‘‘ Jesus loves me.” 

Which one of the disciples called Jesus the ‘‘ King 
of Israel?” Sing: 

** Crown him, crown him, all ye little children ; 
He is King, he is King.’’ 

How many disciples were there? Name them 
What is a miracle? Which was the first? What 
others do you know, and what names did we give 
Jesus because of them? (Recall Lessons 4, 7, 8, 9, 
12.) Sing: 

** He never was too bus 
To heal the sick and blind.’’ 
(Song Stories for the Sunday-school.) 


Who talked with Jesus alone one night in nae 
lem? To him Jesus told the little Gospel. Kepeat 
John 3 : 16. Sing chorus, ‘‘ He that believeth hath 
everlasting Life.’’ Jesus did wonderful works and 
spoke wonderful words. What did he say to the 
woman at the well? Sing ‘‘ Wonderful words: of 
life,” or; 
** Jesus the water of life will give, 
Freely'to those that love him.’’ 


What do you remember about the Feast of Taber- 
nacles? It was there that some of the people said, 
‘* This is the Christ,” and while Jestis talked to them, 
he told them how he could be their Saviour by making 
them free from sin; and when the great lights were 
burning, he said, ‘‘I am the light of the world.” 
Sing, ‘‘ The light of the world is Jesus.” You may 
choose which of all these names you like the best to 
help. you to do right, and we will sing one verse of 
each of these songs : ‘t Take the name of Jesus with 
you, ... precious name ;”. ‘I do believe, I now be- 
ieve, that Jesus died for me ;” ‘‘ All hail the power 
gh od name.” 
nlarge upon these brief hints as time permits, 
substituting such other songs as you may have used. 
Peoria, ILL. 
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His life ts our light. 
ad 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 
”* HE first three evangelists give us divine 
aspects of one glorious landscape. St. John 
pours over that landscape a flood of heavenly 
sunshine, which seems to transfigure its very charac- 
ter, though every feature of the landscape remains 
the same.” This saying of Dean Farrar’s suggests 
the use you should make of the lessons of the 
quarterin review. You have led your pupils through 
a study of selected testimonies to Jesus, and selected 
Sayings and doings by him, arranged and presented 
to prove that he was the Son of God. These sayings 
and doings were chosen in view of the earlier Gos- 
pels, which presumably your class had already stud- 
ied, and which present a more complete outline of 
Christ's life and ministry. You have been presenting 
his character in successive illustrations to show that 
he was what the writer of the fourth Gospel declared 
him to be (John 20: 31). You can bring out the com- 
posite picture thus far drawn by asking one leading 
question on each of the lessons, and subsequent ques- 
tions to unfold the answer: 

1. Who is Jesus Christ? What was the Word? 
(John 1:1.) What has the Word done for mankind ? 
(1: 4,9, 12.) What did the Word become, and when ? 
(rz: 14.) hat has the Word become flesh done for 
us? (1: 17, 18.) 

2and 3. How Did Jesus Christ Introduce Himself to 
Men? Who was the first witness to him? (1: 15.) 
What did John testify of Jesus? (1: 29, 30,34.) Who 
were the next witnesses ? (1 : 37, 40.) What did they 


( Continued on next page, third column) 












































From Ground 
to Package 


the Heinz care, the Heinz cleanliness, the 
Heinz relentless insistence on QUALITY, 
govern every move in the preparation of 


“The 57” 


varieties of Pure Food Products. The seeds for 
the vegetables are grown under Heinz regula- 
tions, the fruit is chosen according to Heinz 
standards of absolute rightness, the processes 
of preparation, packing, and delivery, are never 
relieved for a single moment from the pervad- 
ing idea of the whole Heinz establishment— 
nothing is well done unless it is done at its best. 


Your grocer can supply you with any of ‘‘the 57’ and 
will refund the purchase price tf they fail to please. 


Anything that’s 


booklet H. J. HEINZ CO. 
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- — U SA. 


is safe to buy 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
testify of gomeet (1: 41.) What did 
Philip testify? (1: 45.) What did Na- 
thanael testify ? (1: 49.) 

4. What is Jesus Christ to Human So- 
ciety? Name the disciples of Jesus thus 
far called. What did he do to promote 
the festivities of the Cana wedding? 
(2: 6-8.) Who suggested to him to do 
this? (2: 3.) What did this sign show? 
(2: 11.) What enemies did he make? 
(Luke 7 : 34.) What did he reveal as 
his mission ? (John ro: 10.) 

5. What is Jesus Christ Doing to Es- 
tablish His Everlasting Kingdom? What 
did the signs he wrought show to Nico- 
demus? (3: 2.) What did his words re- 
veal to Nicodemus? (3: 5.) What sign 
did he promise to Nicodemus to show 
that he knew the Kingdom of God? 
(3 : 13-15.) Who belong to, that King- 
dom ? (1 John 5: 1-5.) 

6. What is Jesus Christ to the Soul? 
What sense of need did he awaken in 
the Samaritan woman? (John 4: 13-15.) 
How did he begin to satisfy it ? (4: 25, 26.) 
On what did she base her witness that 
he was the Christ? (4: 29.) How did 
she satisfy his need? (4 : 31-34.) On 
what did the Samaritan believers base 
their testimony to the Christ ? (4: 42.) 

7. What is Jesus Christ to Those in 
Trouble? What was the second sign he 
wrought at Cana? (4: 50,51.) Why did 
he object to working signs in answer to 

titions ? (4: 48.) Why did he heal the 

y? (4: 49, 50.) What did he do for 
the father and his household? (4: 53.) 

8. What is Jesus Christ to the World? 
How did he heal the impotent man at 
the pool of Bethesda? (5: 8,9.) Why 
did the Jewish rabbis object to his 
deed? (5: 16.) How did he justify him- 
self? (5: 17.) How did he claim to re- 
veal the Father to the world? (5: 19.) 
What did he claim to give to the world ? 
(5: 21.) On what authority does he 
judge mankind? (5 : 27.) hat is the 
sum of his service to mankind ? (5 : 24.) 

9. What is Jesus Christ to the Poor? 
How did he regard the common people ? 
(Matt. 9 : 36.) Why did he feed the 
hungry crowd by the lake? Whom did 











he employ for this service ? (Luke g : 16, 
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17.) What did this sign mean to the peo- 
ple? (John 6: 14.) What did he seek to 
teach them by it? (6: 26-29.) ‘ 

10. Whence Comes Jesus Christ? 
Whence did he say that he came? (6: 
57, 58.) How did the people propose to 
answer this question? (7: 31.) How 
does he ask men to answer it? (7: 16- 
18.) What does he offer to men as the 
supreme test? (7 : 37-39.) 

11. What is Liberty Through Jesus 
Christ? What did the Jews know of 
him (7 : 27, 28)? What did they not 
know of him (8:14)? Why did they not 
know him ? (8: 23.) What is the liberty 
he gives? (8 : 34-36.) How can we gain 
and keep that liberty ? (8 : 31, 32.) 

12. How Does Jesus Christ Work 
Among Men? (9: 4,5; 8: 12.) Whydid 
he heal the blind man? (9: 3.) What 
were the results of his work? (9: 39.) 
Why were the Pharisees spiritually 
blind ? (9: 40; 8: 37.) What is it to see 
Jesus Christ ? (14: 23). 

Name the witnesses thus far cited to 
prove that Jesus is the Christ (1: 15, 
41, 45, 49; 4: 28, 29, 41; 5: 36, 37. 39, 
46; 6: 68, 69; 7: 31). Mention the signs 
in these lessons that Jesus is the Christ 
(2: 1%; 3:14, 15; 4:54; §:8.9; 6: 14, 
26; 7:31; 9:31, 32). Why do we be- 
lieve that Jesus is the Christ? (7: 16, 
17.) Why have these signs and wit- 
nesses been written ? (Golden Text.) 


Boston. 
ce 
For the Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


jesus’ Self-Manifestation to Men: A 
Review 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION (John 1-9). 

The indispensableness of the Gospel 
according to John, no less than its spe- 
cial method, is best realized at a time of 
resurvey. One then clearly sees that it 
does not purport to tell the story of the 
active life of Jesus, but to do something 
far more necessary to the matured 
Christian ; namely, to relate certain 

( Continued on next page, third column) 








































**It would be hard to teach without your Lesson 
Pictures.”—Mrs. J. S. Grandey, Rutland, Vt. 


Of course it would. 
much a picture can do to open a scholar’s mind, 
do it all, then why the eyes? 


“The pictures are of great assistance to me in 
our class of young men.—Fred C. Brittain, Pitts- 


burg, Pa. 


That isn’t a surprise. 
tures. 


younger. 


to my 


pupil. 


garden wall. 


More Than 600,000 
Pictures Sold in 1904-05 


You are inclined to try the pictures ? 
a set. 


served. 
nature. 


It is a good impulse. 


Those who haven’t tried don’t realize how 
If the ears could 


The Sunday School Times 
Lesson Pictures an? Maps 


1o cents a quarter; 40 cents a year 


No one ever gets too old to be taught by pic- 
Perhaps the open-eyed wonder of the child is changed to the 
keenly intelligent scrutiny of the maturer mind. 
reason, the older eyes are held by 
Mr. Brittain has tried it. 


Whatever the 


a good picture even as the 


Will you? 


“I find them very helpful and of great interest 
think my class’ increase is un- 
doubtedly due to the pictures.”—Herbert Mar- 
shall, Matteawan, N. Y. 


“I wish I could tell you how helpful the illustra- 
tions have been to my class of boys. We like 
them because they represent real places, and are 
not reproductions of the old masters, which are 
useful only as works of art.”—Miss S. A. Hill, 


Dorchester, Mass. 


That’s just it. 
features of the Lesson Pictures. 


and the people as they are in the unchanging East,—these are sub- 
jects for the truth-telling camera, if one wants to use them to rightly 


illustrate a lesson. 


A class is very likely to increase when the laws of attraction are ob- 
Mr. Marshall has simply brought his teaching into line with 
He has put to the test the law that makes a flower attract- 
UNS ive to a bee, and a cheerful, winsome lesson-teaching likeable to the 
Bees don’t waste much hunting -time on the stones of a 


Miss Hill has hit upon one of the most important 


Let it impel you to send at once for as many sets as your class can use—r1o cents 
Twelve beautifully printed half-tone reproductions, with two maps for geographical work. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Holy Land as it is, the customs 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 26 


For 27 Years 


we have been in the field and our name 

plates stand for superior quality; deal- 
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use wheels that are backed by years of 

succ: manufacturing ence, 
Bicycles of All Grades 
and at Various Prices 

$22.50 to $100.00. 

A complete line of juveniles. 
Columbia Cleveland 
Tribune’ Cra 4 

POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Con. 
Rambler Crescent 
Monarch Imperial 

POPE MFG. CO., Chicago, Ill. 


Address Dept. B for catalogues, 
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Whitelaw Reid 
Robert W. Rogers 
Walter Q. Scott 
Talcott Williams 
rst toy ,ooo, won by a British Baptist. 
2d Prize, $500, won by a New England Congre- 
gationalist. 
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In press—ready March 5s 
Advance orders, so cents. T HE BIBLE 
RECORD (monthly) hea = year, $1.00. 
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H. M. MacCracken 
F. L. Patton 


Address 
Wilbert W. White, 541 Lexington Ave., 
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“Something every. 


Christian should have 


is the American Stan- 
dard Revised Bible.” 


—William R. Moody, March 27, | 


1903. 


Issued in over 100 styles. For sale by all book- 
sellers. THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Pub- 
lishers, 37 East 18th Street, New York. We 
also publish the King James Version in over 400 
styles. Send for catalogues. 


Reduced Rates 


To New Orleans, La., Mobile, Ala., and Pen- 
sacola, Fla., account Mardi Gras, 
via Southern Railway 

On March 1 to 6 inclusive, round-trip 
tickets will be sold to the above points via 
the Southern Railway at the following rates 
from Philadelphia: New Orleans, La., 
$33.75; Mobile, Ala,, $31.75; Pensacola, 
Fla., $31.75. 


other points. Final limit of tickets March 


ep 


Proportionate low rates from | 


I1, except by depositing ticket with Special | 


Agent on or before March 11, and payment 
of fee of fifty cents, an extension of return 
limit may be secured to March 25, 1905. 
The Southern Railway operates three 
through trains to New Orleans, La., daily 
with Pullman drawing-room sleeping-cars. 


Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., will furnish all 


_ information. 


Send ten cents for a sample set of The 
Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures 
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“IONA’” 


is the name of one 
of the softest, pretti- 
est, and best wear- 
ing Scotch wool 
flannel in this mar- 
ket. Sold every- 
where at 4oc. a yard. 
A postal-card re- 
quest will bring you 
22 free samples of 
this splendid flan- 
nel. Write for them 


to-day. 


Lorraine Mfg. Co. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Address letters to 

P. O. Box 692. 

Look for ‘* Lorraine 

lona’”’ on selvage. 











| upon them a love of truth and reasona- 
| bleness. 


(Continued from preceding page) 


typical incidents which reveal the deeper 
quality of the thought and life of Jesus. 

hese were the appeals which Jesus 
himself made to men. That they were 
at best only partially successful in per- 
suading men to accept him at his own 
estimate does not detract from their 
value. 

The writer takes as his keynote that 
beautiful expression ‘‘ grace and truth,” 
which he contrasted with the legalistic 
spirit. Friendliness for men and a pas- 
sion for reality were the characteristics 
of Jesus in his ministry. Men loved 
him at sight ; through him they gained 
a fresh grip on life; he impressed 





All this he did more by exam- 
ple than ¥: precept. 
understand hi 


im gradually. Even his 


| disciples required much experience to 
| be changed from hearty friends to men 


of stable and convinced faith. His life 


he seized upon an incident or opportu- 
nity and made it the occasion of pro- 
found teaching. 

Not all were affected in the same way. 
There were those of the Pharisees and 
their followers who were only incited to 
fury and opposition by his wonderful 
deeds and words. . Such were in the ma- 
jority, and Jesus found himself at last 
without influence except over a few. 

The opposition was a bigoted and ob- 
stinate one, not seeking for light of any 
sort. No revelation could be effective 
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A Month Invested in 


The United Cities 
Realty Corporation 


secures to the man who eugene to live an invest- 
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No occupation open to women can com- 
pare with that of the trained nurse. It 
is womanly lucrative work — hosts of 
our graduates earning $12 to $30a week, 
to whom we refer. We teach this pro- 
fession by mail. An interesting booklet 
which clearly defines our Courses and 
the nature of our work, will be mailed, 
without expense, to interested readers. 
The Chautauqua School of Nurs- 
ing, 286 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 
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30c. a copy, postpaid. 
Returnable Sample free to 
Pastors, etc. 
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$25 per 100. 


with such; but those who were look- 


sonality of Jesus the very image of the 
Father. He revealed himself as the 
Friend of men,.the champion of spiritual 
life, the Source of life, the Bread of life, 
the Light of life. He exhibited God. as 
desirous of entering into all life, redeem- 
ing, cleansing, sanctifying, and using it. 

This record stands in a class apart. 
It may confuse the one who is unreli- 
gious, but it is precious above words to 
him that is eager to read and under- 
stand. 


lI, Rererence LITERATURE. 


| A leaflet containing the names of reference works 
bearing on the ssons in John will be mailed by The 
| Sunday School Times Co., upon request, for a two- 
| cent stamp. 
The best commentary is the Gospel of 
Versi in the American Standard Revised 
ersion, read right through, the reader 
did, 
are a 


| querying why the writer did as he 
Plummer, Westcott, and Dods, 
help, but no more, 


be QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND Discus- 
SION. 


| To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for care 
ful consideration, to members of the class.] 


1. The Prologue of the Gospel. (1.) 
What does it represent as the supreme 
function of the Christ? (2.) What does 
it declare to be his characteristic traits ? 

2. The Events Near the Jordan. (3.) 
What led John the Baptist to yield to 
Jesus his best followers? (4.) What 
made them grow from curious followers 
to assured believers ? 

3. The Jerusalem Ministry. (5.) In 
what respect was it a failure, and why ? 
(6.) Are we to suppose that the conver- 
sations with Nicodemus and the Samar- 
itan woman were without parallel and 
without importance except to each one? 

4. Repeated Self-Revelations. (7.) 
Under what symbolisms did Jesus ex- 
hibit his personality as related in chap- 
ters 5 to 9? (8.) What does John 
represent as his motive in this deliber- 
ate self-presentation ? 

5. The Attitude of the Jews. (9.) 
What was the attitude gradually as- 
sumed by the leaders? (10.) How did 


is claims ? 

IV. Some Leapinc THovucGnts. 

[For general discussion under the leader's direction.] 
‘**Grace and truth” were truly re- 


| vealed by the Lord Jesus in his contact 
| with men. Disciples, friends, and op- 





ponents alike acknowledged his wonder- 
ful personality. 
The tragedy of the world has always 
been its unwillingness to yield to that 
| spell. 
| YALe UNIVERSITY. 





Men came to | 


was a series of self-manifestations, when | living and Scott’s Emulsion 


ing up to God, and were eager to know | 
the truth, discovered through the per- } 
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IT ALWAYS HELPS 


An ailment like consump- 
tion that has been months 
and years getting a foothold 
cannot be relieved in a week 
or day. Scott’s Emulsion will 
always afford relief, but not 
over night. The consistent 
use of Scott’s Emulsion will 
positively help the consump- 
tive at any stage of the disease. 


| We guarantee nothing beyond 


this, but we know that right 


\have done more for consump- 
tion than anything else. 
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0 Day 
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when invested with this Company. 
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terest compounded semi-annually as 
fo get anly the 3% from a savings bank. 

‘ou may start with $5 and add or with- 
draw at pleasure. 

For full particulars write for interesting 

booklet mailed free. 
CALVERT MORTGAGE AND DEPOSIT Co., 
Dept. F Calvert Building, Baltimore. 
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We have helped the people to answer 
that question for half a century or more ; 
to make provision for their survivors. We 
do more : We assist men in making pro- 
vision for their old age, when the money- 

roducing power is waning. Get our 
ree booklet, ‘‘ The How and the Why.” 
It brushes cobwebs from the brain. 
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sell and er vehicles at much lower 


Roll Up Kind, 60c. to $2. 


WM. H. P ee 
95 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
























ouwill receive by 
‘our Big Vehicle stalog ues showing the 
qeaiet 5 line of rere ies, 

ns, Carts, rreys, ns, 
"se Heavy W as, Vehicles of all kinds 
c\ 2a show in Harness, Saddles and Sad- 


\Y iat thie "FOUR FREE CATA- 


UES Poning Busey Of Bugay Otter ever yt 
astonishing proposition. How others 
can offer top (Vy SKIL Lobes 2 tices than al 1 others will 


= Sd a —a 


be 


fully explained. e will = oo wh) we a = 0 ) gee Se Oen amount y t., to a 
your ander. OUR ER rREE og ‘beren. our r PAY Y AFTER RECEIVED TERus. “SUR BINDING, GUAR- 
HAVE You ANY USEI FOR A ‘bueer 1 hare tee tuse A TOP BUGGY AY ANY PRICE. 
—) t ie, “ad. out aon 2 to THe me most ipemAL 

Suplained. sil tree for the & in are Tee SEARS, ROEBUCK & : C0., CHICAGO, iLL. 








— YOUR CHURCH PRESENT FOR EASTER 








Individual Communion Service 


Made of several materials and in many designs. Send for full particulars 
and Catalogue No. 21. Give name of church and number of communicants. 


GEO. H. SPRINGER, Manager, 256- as8 Washington Street, Boston, , Mass. 


[ STANDARD SONGS ] Name indicates value. Cc complete “Orchestration 296 hy mons. ” Send 25 cents 


Sor returnable sample _ a 











City Unions, Summer Schools. Thou- 


| PRIMARY SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMNAL | : sand pe copies in use. Supplemental lessons. 224 





Send 35 cents for of the earth. 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








March 26, 1905. Christian Endeavor Com- 
radeship; With Other Churches at 
Home, and With Distant 
Lands. (Acts 17 : 24- 
28; John 17 : 20, 
21.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—A call to comradeship (1 John 1 : 
-8). 

TUEs.—In patriotic endeavor (Neh. 2 : 11- 
18). 

WED.—First fellowship meeting (Acts 1 : 
12-14) 


THUkS.—Forgiving and yearning (2 Cor. 


2 : 4-14). 
Fri.—A Christian convoy (Acts 28 : 13-15). 
Sat.—Around the throne (Rev. 7 : 13-17). 











How does Christian Endeavor bind nations 
together? 

n what races has Christian Endeavor inter- 
ested you? 

How does Christian Endeavor draw sects 
together ? 


O* pes of the best features of the young 

ple’s movement has been the 
focture which some have re- 
sented, “ened its breadth of fellow- 
ship. It has rawn together the young 
ople of various churches and made 
them feel that the things wherein they 
agree are so many and so much more 
i rtant than those in which they 
differ, that they ought to know one 
another well and work together. This 
has alarmed some people who think that 
the things wherein Christians disagree 
are so essential that Christians ought 
not to be one fold and one body as 
Christ desired, unless all Christians are 
able to think just as these particular 
persons feel. “ 


But Christian fellowship is friendship 
in Christ. If two pos are in Christ 
it does not matter how much the 
disagree in their views. Christian fel- 
lowship is possible between them. A 
common opinion in some matter of doc- 
trine or ecclesiastical arrangement can- 
not constitute a real bond of union, and 
absence of such common opinion cannot 
constitute in itself real ground of sepa- 
ration. Christ is all that is essential. 
+4 


Some argue that Christian fellowship 
is possible among all sorts of Christians, 
but not Christian union, It would have 
been hard to convince the early Chris- 
tians of this. They differed on many 
points, but they were one in Christ. 
There will always be diversities of 
view. They exist in each separate de- 
nomination. In each of these are peo- 
ple who differ more widely with each 
other than they differ from others in 
other churches. If we all knew one 
another better and knew Christ better, 
we should find that our reasons for 
division are unsatisfactory. 

Fellowship among Christians helps 
them to know Christ better, and so 
gives fresh desire for fellowship. There 
are some truths which we only know as 
we know them corporately. ‘: We all, 
with unveiled face,” says Paul, ‘ be- 
holding as in a mirror the glory of the 
Lord, are transformed.”"" He prayed for 
the Ephesians that they might be strong 
to apprehend with all the saints the love 
of Christ. 

% 


The spontaneous instinct of the young 
Christian is to enter into the largest fel- 
lowship. No influence should be allowed 
to check this instinct. It is the natural 
expression of the Spirit of Christ within. 
The love of Jesus must find utterance 
in a love for all who love Jesus. Those 
who hinder them in their desire to have 
fellowship with other of Christ's little 
ones are assuming a frightful responsi- 
bility. 

And the spirit of fellowship can go 
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who are Christians in it are both of one 
blood and of one Spirit. They will some 
day be, as Jesus said, one flock follow- 
ing one Shepherd into one fold. Now 
and here they should be one fellowship, 
one mighty army, brothers not divided. 


Where two Christians agree there is 
more than twice the power of one in 
prayer. 

Where two Christians attack the 
enemy there is ten times the power of 
one. 

Am I warring against unity by hold- 
ing aloof from a single Christian soul ? 


Ce 
The Training of the Teacher 


(Continued from page 135) 


that its fruitage in conduct will surely 
follow. 
QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 
STUDENT 
For testing one’s grasp of the subject, and 
for discussion in ‘Teacher-Training classes 
Why should the mind be trained to 
form correct judgments, and what is the 
significance of this in religious training ? 
Make a list of what you consider to be 
fundamental moral qualities. 
Do you see clearly the difference be- 
tween a decision by the judgment and a 
decision colored by feeling ? 

Why should accidental qualities be 
fully set aside in forming correct judg- 
ments ? 

What is your opinion of John at 9 
A. M.? at noon? at 4.30 P. M.? 

Write a diary of a day in some boy's 
life, and study it in the manner indicated 
in the exercise in this article. 

Why should the story end with an ap- 
peal to judgment ? 


dren under the age of ten ? 

What things stand opposed to clear 
judgment ? 

What weakness may be discerned in 
Sunday-school teaching as a means of 
training judgment ? 

If concrete material should be pre- 
sented first, what should it lead to ? 

What is more important than the 
training of the judgment? Why ? 

Discuss the doctrine of natural conse- 
quences, and point out its limitations. 

What makes a moral idea spiritually 
significant ? 

In what way do the rhyme and the 
song enforce the story ? 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 





Easy Change 
When Coffee Is Doing Harm 





A lady writes from the land of cotton 
of the results of a four years’ use of the 
food beverage—hot Postum Coffee: 

‘*Ever since I can remember we had 
used coffee three times aday. It hada 
more or less injurious effect upon us all, 
and I myself suffered almost death from 
indigestion and nervousness caused by 
it. I know it was that, because when I 
would leave it off for a few days I would 
feel better. But it was hard to give it 
up, even though I realized how harmful 
it was to me, 

‘* At last I found a perfectly easy way 
to make the change. Four years ago I 
abandoned the coffee habit and began to 
drink Postum, and I also influenced the 
rest of the family todothe same. Even 
the children are allowed to drink it as 
freely as they do water. And it has done 
us all great good. I no longer suffer from 
indigestion, and my nerves are in admir- 
able tone since I began to use Postum 
Coffee. We never use the old coffee any 
more. We appreciate Postum as a de- 
lightful and healthful beverage, which 
not only invigorates but supplies the best 
of nourishment as well.” Name given 





out beyond the limits of our own land 
and actual acquaintanceship to the ends 
It ought to out thus. 





ges. Square r2mo. Cloth. 
returnable sample copy. HEIDELBERG PRESS. 1308 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





The whole world is of one blood, and all 





by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
There's a reason. 
Read the little book, 

Wellville,” in each pkg. 


‘“*The Road to 

















Should this appeal be used with chil- . 
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This is the Maid of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotiess Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employment isn’t slow, 

For she employs SAPOLIO. 


Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitchen floor to the 
most delicate paint in the parlor, can 
be kept = clean by SAPOLIO 
rubbed lightly on with a brush or a 
cloth, and rinsed off with clear water. 


FANNY 
CROSBY’S 


. 
Bells at Evening 
and other verses 
WITH A HISTORY OF HER LIFE. 
Beautifully bound, soc., postpaid. 


All Profit Paid to Miss Crosby. 

















The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 





ASTER 


SERVICES 
BELLS OF HOPE by! H Meredith S 
WORDS OF CHEER  byGCTullor 
NOTES OF VICTORY by Lerman and Others 
Tullar- Meredith Co. 


108 WASHINGTON $T 150 FIFTH AVE. 
CHICAGO WEW YORK. 


Easter Services 


Easter Morning 





Send 10 —. 
Victory and Life oy 
From Calvary to Olivet ) the three. 


Easter Anthems for Choir use sent on selection. 


Hall-Mack Cou Pubs. {u°F3ARStR NM 


Easter Services 


“Our Easter Song” 
“ Hail the Victor ” 





our 96-page Easter catalogue, our illuminated title- 
page for ster Program, circular of Easter Collec- 
tion devices, etc. 


MacCalla & Co., Inc., 249 Dock St., Phila., Pa. 


ASTER =" 
and Church Choir. 

ELLS OF HOPE. - CALV. . two new services 
for the 8. ew carols etc. Price 55c per doz., t- 
— Enclose 10c in stamps for samples of our best, 
ncluding the above. ZION an Easter cantata for the 
choir. rice 30 cents per copy, postpaid. 

OIR’’ for March contains Easter 
Tice 10¢ per copy. $1.20 per doz. 
BP. BO ThE of Choir Music FREE. 
i 0. ichi 
GEO, F. BOSCHE & (0. { Ghicago, 


k, 22N. 





for the Sunday Sehool 


Anthems, ete. 


n Ave. 
illiam 8t. 


re c We only ask , ou to 
EASTER EXERCISES my oz sd po 


postpaid, five samples of as fine Easter Exercises as 
you ever saw. Or for 15 cents we will mail you eight 


of them. All different. 
THE FILLMORE BROS. CO., 528 Elm St., Cin- 


cinnati, 0., or 41-43 Bible House, New York. 








/mitations. 


We pay hera regular salary; but you should help her too 


Fifty Years of Success. The sim. 
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Roman Catholic and Protestant 
Versions of the Bible 


T WILL be remembered by many 
| that in 1903 Miss Helen M. Gould 
had an interesting correspondence 
with Father Earley, of Irvington-on-the- 
Hudson, the particulars of which were 
|made known tothe public. Father 
Earley defined the attitude of the Catho- 
lic Church toward the admission of the 
| Bible into Catholic homes, and pointed 
| out the width of the difference between 
|the version authorized by the Catholic 
/Church and that used in Protestant 
| churches. 
| This correspondence led Miss Gould 
to make a proposition to Dr. W. W. 
White, president of the Bible Teachers’ 
Training School of New York, by which 
three prizes were offered for the best 
essays on ‘‘ The Comparative Merits of 
the Roman Catholic and American Re- 
vised Versions of the Bible.’’ Two hun- 
dred and sixty-five essays were entered 
in the contest. The ee of $1,000 
was awarded to the Rev. W. T. Whitley; 
the second of $500 to the Rev. G. H. Beard; 
and the third of $250 to Mr. C. B. Dalton. 
These essays are being published, and 
the volume will be ready for distribution 
after March 15, and may be secured by 
advance order at 50 cents from Wilbert 
W. White, 541 Lexington Avenue, New 


York. 
‘a 
Calendar of Coming 


Conventions 
Florida, at—— . . .... 
Louisiana, at Shreveport . 
South Carolina, at Florence 





March 28-30 
March 21-23 
March 28-30 


Indian Territory, at——. . . . April 4-6 
North Carolina, at Raleigh . : . April 4-6 
Southern California, at |.os Angeles . April 4-6 
Virginia, at Charlotteville . April 11-13 





California, at Stockton . = . April 12-14 
Georgia (Colored), at Albany . . April.13-16 
West Virginia, State Tour Party . April 14-18 
Nevada, at Reno . ‘er . April 17, 18 
West Virginia, at Wheeling April 18-20 





|} Oregon, at a ae 
Oklahoma, at El Reno. 
Assiniboia, at _ 
Delaware, at Newark .... 
Western Washington Rally, at 


. April 18-20 
. April 18-20 
. April 18-20 
. April 20, ar 





ee eee . April 24, 25 

| Alabama, at Birmingham . April 25-27 

| Alberta, at Edmonton . April 25-27 

| Washington, at Spokane . . April 25-27 

| Minnesota, at Owatonna. . . . April 25-27 

| New Brunswick Provincial Tour Party . May 7 
Kansas, at Hutchinson . . May 9-11 
=| Mississippi, at Natchez. . May 16-18 
| Illinois, at Clinton. ‘ May 23-25 


Manitoba, at Portage la Prairie, 

May 30 to June r 
Colorado, at Culorado Springs, 

May 30 to June z 
South Dakota, at Mitchell. . May 30to June rz 
Texas, at Waco . ‘ . May 30to Juner 
Indiana, at Bloomington June 1, 2 
| Arkansas, at Pine Bluff. .... . June 








Wisconsin, at Milwaukee . . . . june 6-8 
| Ohio, at Canton ; . . June 6-8 
| New York, at Syracuse . . June 6-8 

Iowa, at Ottumwa . June 14-16 


| Eleventh International Convention, at 
Toronto oe . June 23-27 
| North Dakota, at Grand Forks July 11-13 
| Rhode Island, at Providence . October ro, 11 
New Brunswick, at Moncton . . October 12 


AN HOUR 


OR FOR ENTIRE 


—_= 





THIS NEW INVENTION, THE 


- Clean 
| No ink dropper. No smeared fingers. 
| No “ blow.’’ No taking apart to clean. 
| No twisted rubber.No valve or piston. 
| Noawkward hump. No complication. 
| $160-4° ey for 20 days’ work 
an y Gos F. —y , of Cal. 
| ° earned in 32 days by re- 
| $178 tired business man in "sla. 
| $35-80 for a_month’s spare time 
by G. Jos. Lovett, of Mass. 
$5;4° made first two hours by 
Mrs. Mary M. Lennon, of Mich. 
Our Free Lessons in Successfu 
Salesmanship make experience unnecessary. We 
send all particulars and figures to prove above 
records ; write to-day. Energetic Agents and District 
Managers wanted. 


Standard Pen Co., 1571 Spitzer, Toledo, 0. 
GOOD aC 


Pills Itself 















any ink-we 
T :” 














OMES FOR ALL 
5 to 30 per cent commissi 
[eee to get orders for our celebrate 
iam leas, Coffees, Spices, Extracts 
and Baking Powder. Beautiful 
Presents and Coupons with every 
purchase. Charges paid. For 
rompt attention, address Mr. 
. C. L., care of The Great 
merican Tea pany, P.O. 
x 289, 31-33 Vesey St., N.Y. 








FOR SPARE TIME | 


STANDARD SELF: £ilting. FOUNTAIN I 
instantly at 


HI | 
WAY. 





as 









Absolute a 
Purity of 


NSDORP'S 


cannot be questioned. 


It’s double strength. 


The Cocoa with the 
YELLOW WRAPPER, 


























THAT’S BENSDORP’S. 
All Grocers 


— 








Hiason & 
Hamlin 


New Styles, lately introduced for Church, 
Chapel, Lodge and the Home. 
Send for New Catalogue. 

MASON & HAMLIN CO., 


TIME $20 TO $50 A WEEK SELLING 


For 8 cents we will send samples of each ot the above, | 


The Flight of Time 

whether reckoned froma watch, a calender, or @ 

new wrinkle arm bo Rartapte in the Lace of the 
— _ 4 ; 

Deed an tor eamgien df al lam prepecionn” 

The Andrew Jergens Co. Sole Licensee, Cin. O. 











Individual Communion 
Cups ssSese- 






Why permit 
a custom at 
the ya ape » . 
ton table which you would not tolerate in your own 
home? Individual Communion Cups ose apmleary. 
Let us send you a list of nearly 3,000 churches 
where they are in use. Send for Free Book. 

We offer @ Trial Outfit free to any church. 
{Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 7 St. Rochester, N.Y. 








The Seana School Tine 


Philadelphia, March 11, 1905 


Entéred at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
‘‘second-class matter ” 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 
$ 1 00 copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

* : One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
tame paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies v4 any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will 
be sent free, upon application. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TimEs Co,, Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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DRY CLIMATE 
ARIZONA 


Castle Creek Hot Springs 











PPD A LD A hh el Dl el? 


In a country of perpetual sun- 


cious in rheumatic, yout, and kid- 
ney trouble. Interesting horseback 
rides in surrounding mountainous 
country. 

For illustrated pamphlet or de- 
tailed information inquire of any 
Santa Fe Route representative, or 

H. P. ANEWALT 


General Passenger Agent 
Prescott, Arizona 


( 

4 shine. Mild, yet bracing climate. ) 
4 Altitude two thousand feet. An ideal 2 
place for rest and recuperation. 2 
Hotel facilities first class. The 
natural hot baths are curative and § 
most enjoyable ; particularly effica- > 

$ 

7 
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THE GENUINE MENEELY BFL[S 


‘he most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 
Meneely & 





Co., Waterviiet, West ‘Troy P. U.. N.¥ 











PPPS 





CHiMES — 
and PEALS 
rand ‘lin. Get our price 


Best Supenor Cop: 
OUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. 


McSHANE BELL 
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[Sao the witty Sydney Smith, 


with whom dining was a fine art: 
“Fate cannot harm me,—I have dined to-day.” 
The expression of the famous wit is in this 
day best appreciated when 


NABISCO wares 














have their rightful place on the mehu, indicating 
that refinement of taste which transforms the 
business of eating into the fine art of dining. 
Flavors: Lemon, Orange, Chocolate, Vanilla, Mint. 


FESTINO7 —ancther favorite confection, in the guise of an almond— 


an airy texture of shell that dissolves on the tongue and 
surprises you with an almond-flavored kernel of cream. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 

















